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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ee 

GAIN we can only say that suspense is the dominant 
factor of the South African situation. The Cabinet met 
on Friday, and presumably its decision will be known on Satur- 
day, but certainly not before we go to press. What the Cabinet 
had to decide was what step to take in regard to the final reply 
of the Boers,—which was certainly both negative and incon- 
elusive. Presumably they have formulated a scheme of 
their own for redressing the grievances of the Outlanders, and 
will tell the Boers that unless they now agree to this scheme 
they must be treated as a State intentionally hostile to Great 
Britain. No doubt the specific reforms demanded will be 
perfectly reasonable and moderate, but we have little hope 
that they will be granted. If the Boers meant peace they 
could have had it on easy terms any time this three months, 
As we have said below, they could have at once got command 
of the situation by a frank and generous offer of emancipa- 
tion. That knowing this they did not make such an offer is 
a sign that they would rather fight than give up Datch 
ascendency in the Transvaal. That attitude is plucky, no 
doubt, but it is neither peaceful nor consistent with Mr. 

Morley’s excellent ideal of race equality in South Africa. 








All the signs point to the fact that the Orange Free State 
means to join the Boers. Such action is foreshadowed in the 
correspondence between the High Commissioner and President 
Steyn in regard to the massing of British troops on the Free 
State border. It is still more evident in the speech addressed by 
President Steyn to the Free State Raad. He was disinclined, 
he said, to advise the Transvaal to accept the latest demands, 
and he virtually accused the British Government and Mr. 
Conyngham Greene of bad faith—an absurd accusation 
considering the history of the negotiations. We do not feel 
sure that President Steyn will carry the Raad with him, but, in 
any case, there is no need for anxiety as to the matter. We 
should be very sorry to see the Orange Free State lose its 
independence, as it must if it wantonly joins in the attempt 
of the Boers to keep down and oppress the Oatlanders; but 
from a military point of view its open hostility would be a 
distinct advantage. If it remains neutral, the easiest way into 
the Transvaal is barred to our troops. If it fights it only 
brings a few thousand not very willing riflemen to join the 
Boer forces. 


‘ The French Government must be conscious that its power 
isat a very low ebb. President Loubet, with a humanity 
for which we give him every eredit, has pardoned Alfred 
Dreyfus for being innocent, but the Government, in fear of 
the consequences, concealed the. pardon till they could 
smuggle the victim ont of Rennes. The pardon does not 
reinvest him with his rank, or exempt him from any 
civil consequences of his sentence. That will require 
either a law, _or a fiat of the Court of Cassation. 











The whole affair will once again come immediately 
before the Conrts, for M. Zola is to be tried for libelling 
the Army, and will, he says, in his defence produce 
absolute’ proofs of Dreyfus’s innocence. That depends, of 
course, upon the novelist not being shot in the back like 
Maitre Labori, or being proved by forged documents to have 
sold secrets to Menelek. - 


On Friday was published a very touching and dignified 
message addressed to France by Captain Dreyfus, who is now 
living at the residence of his brother-in-law at Carpentras, 
Vaucluse. He declares that liberty is notbing to him without 
honour, and that he will not rest “ until there is no longer a 
Frenchman who imputes to me the abominable crime which 
another has committed.” At the same time is published Genera] 
de Galliffet’s report to the President recommending the pardon- 
ing of Dreyfus, and also General de Galliffet’s address to the 
Army. Both documents are most careful to save the “ face ” 
of the Army, and not to assert, or even to suggest, the 
innocence of Dreyfus; but, at the same time, neither 
specifically reasserts his guilt. The message read to the 
troops dwells with great insistence upon the fact that the 
incident is closed. The Army bows to the decree of the 
Judges, “the object of universal respect,” but it also bows 
before the act “which a sentiment of profound pity has 
dictated to the President of the Republic.” “The incident 
is closed. I ask you, and, if need be, I should order you, to 
forget the past in order to think only of the future.” We 
suppose that it was the best that General de Galliffet could do, 
but it is a sorry business. 


M. Guérin surrendered on Wednesday. After thirty-seven 
days of an inexplicable immunity, the Government decided that 
weakness had reached its limit, and ordered the “ rebels ” of the 
Rue de Chabrol to be arrested by force. A considerable body 
of soldiers and gendarmes was assembled, a plan for breaching 
the wall was accepted, and M. Guérin was informed of the 
decision. The’coon at once said, like his immortal prototype, 
“Don’t fire, Colonel; I’ll come down,” and walked out in 
arrest with fourteen others, who were at once sent to their 
homes. Gnuérin fired no shot, at himself or anybody else, but 
was carried away to the Prefecture like any other malefactor, 
and there related to M. Cochefert, the head of the detectives, 
the history of the siege. He and his men had lived chiefly 
on tinned tunny fish and brackish water; but the house was 
found to be “fortified” and so dirty that it is to be pulled 
down. Why the Government hesitated to arrest for thirty- 
seven days is, and will probably remain, a mystery of French 
history. It is clear that the Duke of Orleans was not in the 
house, nor any person for whose safety foreign Courts were 
solicitous, there is not the slightest evidence that any one of 
the garrison had ever intended to sacrifice his life, and the 
story that the object of the long defence was to destroy 
invaluable papers is absurd. It would not take thirty-seven 
days tc burn all the paper manuscripts in the British Museum. 


The great State trial of twenty-two persons charged with 
attempting to overthrow the Republic in order to seat the 
Duke of Orleans ou the throne of France began on Monday 
before the Senate with a speech from the Public Prosecutor. 
He aileged facts and produced documents which, until 
disproved, suggest that the Royalist leaders, with the 
consent of the Duke, had ieagued themselves with the chiefs 
ot the Anti-Semite. party, including Guérin, of the dif- 
ferent Keyalist Leagues, and of the Labour party to organise 
an insurrection, which was tc have come off in October, 1898, 
or February, 1899, the 23rd of the latter month being “ the cul- 
minating day” when M. Dérauléde endeavoured to. seduce the 
troops. The plan was in all cases the same,—to put twenty 
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thousand roughs upon the streets, to invite the troops to 
join, to march on the Elysée and the Chambers, and when 
authority had been overthrown, to proclaim the Duke of 
Orleans as King. Sixteen thousand pounds at least were 
spent, from funds which it is alleged that the Duke of 
Orleans controls, in securing the leaders and the roughs, and 
the plan only failed because a sufficient mob was not purchased, 
because the troops remained tranquil, and because the Duke 
could not be persuaded to approach the frontier. As the 
plot extended all over France, the trial will be a memorable 
one, but it is evident that the Government shrink from 
revealing the whole of their information, It is simply incon- 
ceivable that men like the Duke of Orleans, M. Déroulede, 
and M. Buffet would have risked so much unless they had 
grounds for hoping for military assistance, yet no soldiers 
are included in the trial. 


The Spanish Bishops have apparently reached the precise 
mental point attained by the English Bishops during the 
Reformation when they suggested that if the laws of the 
Church conflicted with the laws of the State, the laws of the 
State could be made to agree with the laws of the Church. 
Cardinal Cascajares and the Bishops of Spain have met in 
conference at Burgos, and have decided that seventeen 
“ principles ” must be accepted before a union of Catholics of 
different parties can be effected. Among these principles sre 
that “toleration should be confined to the narrowest limits 
allowed by the Constitution,” that “no ecclesiastic should be 
punished by the ordinary civil Courts of Justice,” that mar- 
riages by the Church should always have civil effect, that 
Bishops should recover legacies from pious testators without 
any intervention of lay authority, and that all associations 
which are not Catholic should be prohibited. It is not quite 
certain whether the Bishops also demand that ecclesiastical 
property should be exempt from taxation, but, according to 
the Times, this is the apparent intention. These demands, 
which are put forward in all seriousness, constitute a pretty 
distinct negative to Cardinal Vaughan’s assertion that the 
Church does not interfere in the internal politics of a State. 
To liberate ecclesiastics from all law but their own seems to 
Englishmen very decided interference. That pretension was 
one principal cause of the violent form taken by the English 
Reformation. 


It was reported and believed that the Pope intended to 
issue an Encyclical, provoked by recent events in France, 
and recalling French priests and the editors of Catholic 
papers to moderation and Christian charity. It was even 
hoped that his Holiness might declare that the persecution 
of Jews for objects unconnected with the faith was contrary 
to the Christian spirit and the precepts of the Church, and 
that journalists who in the name of Catholicism preached 
the contrary were guilty of usurpation upon the functions 
of the Holy Chair. The Encyclical has been issued, and 
unless the summary of it which appeared in the Times 
of Monday is a total misrepresentation, it contains none 
of the expected advice. It 1s addressed to French priests, 
but, after a discourse upon the best method of Christian 
education, directs them only to temper zeal with discretion, 
to hold in honour the salutary principles of religion, 
justice, charity, reverence, and duty, and to inculcate those 
principles into “the minds of those bound captive by in- 
credulity, or agitated by disastrous passions.” “Bound 
captive by incredulity” is really an admirable as well as a 
charitable description of agnostics, but that kind of vagueiy 
pious teaching will influence only the good. What was 
looked for was a strong and plain censtre of all journalists 
who, under pretext of Catholic zeal, incite their readers to a 
new St. Bartholomew, and breathe fire and slaughter against 
an entire race whom they do not even wish to convert. Nothing 
of the kind is forthcoming, and we cannot wonder that the 
effect of such silence upon pious Catholics is one of dis. 
illusion. 


The extraordinary belief among the ignorant all over 
Europe that the Jews occasionally murder a Christian child 
and drain the body of blood to use for ritual purposes has 
this week produced disastrous results in Austria. Anna 
Hruza, a Christian girl of nineteea, was found on March 29th 
in Polna (Bohemia) murdered, her body when discovered 


Hilener, was immediately arrested, and upon the ey; 
chiefly of the condition of the body, was found guilty ang 
sentenced to death. The Judge, the Public Proseonto; th 
jury, and the representatives of the Anti-Semite Press vho 
swarmed to the trial were all of the same opinion, and thers 
seems no doubt that the verdict will greatly intensify the 
Austrian hatred against Jews. Popular prejudice has hardly 
any limits, as witness the verdict of a coroner’s jury scarce) 
forty years ago that a man found dead in the Midlands haj 
been “murdered by some Irishman unknown”; bat the 
continuance of this particular illusion through ageg ig 
very curious fact in the psychology of mobs. The story of 
Hugh of Lincoln, who was supposed to have been murdered 
for the same purpose as Anna Hruza, is hundreds of years 
old. The ritual story is evil nonsense ; but is it possible that 
a Jew butcher, intent on murder for gain or to conceal g 
crime, has killed a victim as he would have killed a calf to 
make Kosher meat ? The bloodless condition of the Bohemian 
victim’s body suggests that explanation, and if it is a possible 
one the Jews should spare no effort to hunt the murderer 
down. 


On Wednesday at Tredegar Sir William Harcourt aj. 
dressed bis constituents on the Transvaal crisis. Though we 
cannot agree with the conclusions of his speech, and though 
we differ from the standpoint adopted, we must congratulate 
Sir William Harcourt on the manly and statesmanlike 
tone of his address. For example, he made no attempt to 
argue that the merits are all on one side, and that the side of 
the Boers. He did not protest that the Boers have a right to 
do what they will with their own. He gave no support to the 
allegation that the Outlander agitation is not a bond-fide 
movement, but a mere “put-up job” of the capitalists, 
Again, he frankly admitted that we could not possibly 
admit the claim of the Boers to be “a sovereign inter. 
national State,” that we have a right to protect our own 
subjects from ill-treatment, and that the Boers ought to 
give votes to the Outlanders, and allow them the use of 
their own language in the Courts of Law. These last threo 
admissions he made in a very striking way by reminding us 
that they were what the Boers asked from us in the “ thirties,” 
—z.e., at a period before we had learned that policy, no less 
than justice, render it essential to give self-government and 
equality between the races to all the white inhabitants of our 
South African dominions. These admissions do not, of 
course, clear the Government from his charges of having mis- 
managed the negotiations, and from having made diplomatic 
blunders, but they do cut away the ground from the 
assertion that we are “a pirate Empire,” and are attacking 
the Transvaal without excuse and in defiance of right and 
justice. 


Perhaps the most interesting passage in Sir William Har- 
court’s speech was his specific suggestion for a way out of the 
present difficulties. “In my opinion,” said he, “ what ought 
to be done is to accept the franchise as offered for examination. 
I think it is fair that there should be an examination of the 
details, and that they [the Government] should give the 
assurance to the Transvaal which the Transvaal have asked, 
—that is, the assurance that under the name of suzerainty 
they shall not claim to interfere in every particular whenever 
they chose in the internal affairs of the Transvaal.” Is it 
beyond the resources of diplomacy, he went on, “to retrieve 
a false position like this on both sides, and to restore this offer 
of August, which has now fallen through”? We do not 
suppose it is; but remember that just as it takes two to make 
a quarrel, it takes two to make peace. It lies, in truth, with 
the Boers, not with us, to clear the situation as Sir William 
suggests. Can any one doubt that if the Boers even now 
announced that, provided that we would state that we did not 
claim any greater rights over their country than are contained 
in the Convention of 3884, they would grant a five years’ 
franchise as free from complications as is the franchise in the 
Cape or in the Free State,and would grant a reasonable amount 
of representation in the Raad, they could not have peace? 
We cannot doubt that such proposals, if made in good faith 
and honestly acted on, would stop war. 


At a meeting held in Manchester on Friday, Septew- 
ber 15th, for the purpose of protesting against a war 





being absolutely bloodless. A Jew of bad repute, named 





with the Boers, Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney were the chiet 
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- “speakers: The easence of Mr. Morley’s speech, which was 


moderate in tone, was contained in the resolution, which 
declared that the meeting, ‘‘ while recognising the pressing 
need of reform of the franchise laws of the Transvaal, 
believes that this reformcan best be secured by pacific 
means,” and by a strict respect for the independence 
of the South African Republic. That, declared Mr. Morley, 
was only what the High Commissioner and her Majesty’s 
Ministers had “again and again declared themselves in 
favour of.” Possibly, but the difference is that her 
Majesty's Ministers say that if the Transvaal will not 
recognise the need for pressing reforms voluntarily, they 
must be made to do so. Mr. Morley, on the other hand, is 
like the American politician who was in favour of the Law, 
but “agin” enforcing it. Mr. Morley, in fact, follows 
Dogberry’s method of dealing with a similar problem, 
When Dogberry told the watch to “bid them that are drunk 
to get them to bed,” the Second Watchman very pertinently 
inquired, “ How if they will not?” To which Dogberry 
replied, “ Why then, let them alone till they are sober; if they 
make you not then the better answer, you may say they are 
not the men you took them for.” No doubt Mr. Morley and 
Mr, Courtney, like Dogberry and good neighbour Verges, 
will in the end tell Mr. Kruger and Dr. Smuts that they 
are not the men they took them for, but can we expect the 
Outlanders to regard that as a very satisfactory solution ? 


Though the essence of Mr. Morley’s speech was that the 
Transvaal ought to grant a reform of the franchise, but must 
not be made to do so, he spoke with considerable emphasis in 
favour of the five-years period. He entirely agreed with the 
Government in insisting upon a five years’ franchise. The 
Transvaal, in his judgment, cannot withdraw from the five 
years’ franchise. If he were the Transvaal Government he 
would not draw back from the five years’ franchise. Yet it 
was not for him, said Mr. Morley, to give advice to men who 
if things went wrong, would have to pay by having Dum- 
Dum bullets sent into them. Surely Mr. Morley makes too 
much of bullets. They are terrible things no doubt, and the 
less likely one is to have to face them, the more careful one 
should be not to talk lightly about them, but we must not 
forget that the side which resolves never to fire is doomed to 
perpetual impotence. If Europe had told the Sultan that 
however badly the Turks behaved they would never be fired 
on, the Turks would still be in Crete. Mr. Morley ended a 
speech which, though weak in argument, did immense 
credit to his pluck and good humour—it is not an easy 
thing to face so hostile an audience without losing one’s 
temper—with the declaration, “You may send the price 
of Mr. Rhodes’s Chartereds up to a point beyond the 
dreams of avarice, but even then it will be wrong.” That 
was not a very fair jibe. Mr. Rhodes’s Chartereds have 
nothing whatever to do with the redress of the grievances of 
the Outlanders. 


Mr. Leonard Courtney followed Mr. Morley. He insisted 
that gold was at the bottom of the present troubles. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s last despatch was, he declared, “a rebuke to 
the fire-eaters, and a rebuke most of all to one whom he must 
designate as a lost mind,—he meant Sir Alfred Milner.” He 
had not, he added, used the phrase without much hesitation. 
We do not know exactly what Mr. Courtney means by “a 
lost mind.” Illustrations of what is meant when one says that 
aman has “lost his head” are, however, to be found in plenty 
just now among the more strident advocates of the Boers. Mr. 
Courtney ended his speech by a reference to Oliver Cromwell. 
It is possible that President Kruger is a latter-day Oromwell, 
though personally we cannot see the resemblance, but, at any 
rate, it is not exactly appropriate to recall Cromwell at this 
juncture, Does Mr. Courtney, we wonder, approve of Crom- 
well’s dealings with the Dutch? If we remember rightly, the 
Dutch War in 1653 arose overour demand that Dutch ships must 
salute the flag of the Commonwealth in the Channel. We 
must not leave the subject, of tue Manchester meeting with- 
out expressing our indignation and disgust at the tactics of 
those who tried to break up the meeting. The case against 
the Transvaal oligarchy is far too strong to need support 
from such unfair and rowdy means. 


The latest South African Blue-book, besides Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s final despatch, contains some very striking papers in 








regard to the Nicholls case, which should be réad carefully 
by those who think that the Boer Government is one of the 
bulwarks of freedom which ought to be preserved at all costs. 
It appears that after the Boer Executive had arrested Mr. 
Nicholls and a number of bogus conspirators and detectives 
on a charge of conspiracy, involving the British Government, 
and based on perjured affidavits, the State Attorney informed 
our Agent at Pretoria that he should make as little of the 
case as possible, so as to prevent insinuations as to the 
British Government being bandied about in a Court of Law. 
To this rather thin device of the tenth-rate solicitor Sir 
Alfred Milner most properly and most promptly replied that 
instead of being obliged for any hushing-up proceedings, he 
insisted on the fullest publicity, and so the clearing up of the 
whole matter. In the end the proceedings were dropped. 


This, however, is not the worst part of the case, 
Not only was Nicholls arrested in company with sham 
conspirators, but for some time he was refused access 
to a legal adviser, and even his letters to our Agent 
and to the American Consul were kept back for several 
days. Again, Beatty, the chief detective of the Transvaal 
Republic, swore an affidavit that Nicholls, Tremlett, Ellis, 
and others had committed the crime of high treason, though, 
as a matter of fact, Tremlett and Ellis were at the time 
actually in the employ of Beatty, and were working with him 
to get up the case against Nicholls. We do not wish to be 
unfair to the Boers, but when a State has to stoop to such 
methods as these, they can hardly be described as “a brave 
and simple people.” Remember that, in fact, Nicholls was 
entirely innocent, and that the Boer Executive had not 
even the excuse of a great crime having been committed 
and the consequent panic. The Nicholls case was a pure 
police affair of the kind got up in Paris during the reign 
of Napoleon III. for the purpose of striking terror. 


An attractive solution of the purpose of Stonehenge was 
put forward at the British Association on Saturday last. Dr. 
Alfred Eddowes, addressing the anthropological section, 
advanced the theory thatithe building was a gigantic sun- 
dial. The thirty great upright stones with their intervals 
showed, in his opinion, that the circle was divided into 
sixty equal parts, the grooved stone having been used for 
supporting a pole, which formed the pointer of a sundial for 
daily observation or an indicator of the time of the year by 
the length of the shadow. Dr. Sebastian Evans, who presided, 
held that Dr. Eddowes had proved his point that Stonehenge 
had been used as an observatory; but Mr. Arthur Evans 
protested against the attempt to introduce very precise and 
rigorous ideas into a rude monument, and contended that 
Stonehenge, which was on the site of an early Bronze Age 
cemetery, ought not to be regarded alone, but in relation to a 
large series of other stone monuments. One would like to 
know what is the date or period to which the oldest authentic 
sundial can be attributed. 


Mr. John J. Thornycroft, a great authority on steam 
engines, maintained on Tuesday before the British Associa- 
tion that road steam engines might be constructed of the 
highest value to trade if only the laws were altered. They 
could be constructed so as to carry loads of twelve tons at 
four miles an hour, and with tyres of 18 in. width they would 
not injure the roads more than horses do. They would, in 
fact, act as steam-rollers. At present, however, the law 
forbids the use of vehicles which, unladen, weigh more 
than three tons. To carry a load of one and a half tons 
of humanity on a road, the engine must weigh from 
four to five tons. He had no doubt whatever of the 
practicability of his plan, which we believe would make, to 
begin with, a kind of revolution in agriculture, allowing, as it 
would, of the free transmission of lime, manure, and heavy 
timber to the points where they were needed. We recom- 
mend Mr. Thornycroft’s speech to Mr. Chaplin, as we do to 
the public at large, his suggestion that a substitute ought to 
be found for rubber as a tyre for heavy wheels,—it is much 
toodear. Mr. Thornycroft should find one himself, and so 
make a fortune beyond the dreams of avarice. Is not the 
key to be found in some treatment of wood? 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (29) were on Friday 104}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


is 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO FIGHT ABOUT? 


F we fight, what are we going to fight about ? That 

is the question which is raised by Sir William 
Harcourt in his Tredegar speech, and that too is the 
question which our correspondent, “ An Irishman,” asks 
in effect in the striking letter which we publish in 
another column, That this question ought to be asked 
and satisfactorily answered by every thinking man in the 
nation before we plunge into the whirlpool of war no one 
will venture to deny. Though we do not agree with him, 
Sir William Harcourt asks the question and attempts to 
answer it in the spirit of true statesmansbip. He does 
not merely try to make poiuts against the other side, but 
treats the matter on a higher plane. Above all, he makes 
alternative suggestions, and says what he considers ought 
to be dvne,—is not merely content with negative 
vituperation. We shall not, however, attempt to deal 
with Sir William Harcourt’s speech in detail, but, instead, 
shall try to set forth what, if unhappily war comes, are 
the reasons and the grounds for drawing the sword. In 
the first place, let us say clearly that this country will 
not fight, and will not profess to fight, in order to force 
the Boers to use the word “suzerainty.” As Sir Alfred 
Milner has said, there is no need to use the word. We 
cannot, as Sir William Harcourt agrees, allow the Boers’ 
claim that they are a sovereign and independent State, 
and we must repel that claim if it is forced upon us, 
But even if we believe that the condition of suzerainty 
or superiority exists, we do not wish to force a particular 
word down the throat of the Republic. We are content 
with the thing, and want no more acknowledgment of it 
than is to be found in the Convention of 1884. We are 
not, then, going to fight for the word “suzerainty.” 
Again, we are not going to fight merely on the issue of 
the franchise. We have persistently urged upon the 
Boers the necessity for an extension of the franchise, not 
because we claim the right to dictate the details of their 
Suffrage Law, but in order to avoid the exercise of a much 
greater and more imperious right which lies behind. We 
have so persistently insisted upon the emancipation 
of the Outlanders because that emancipation, and that 
alone, can prevent our making a far graver claim to 
interfere in the legislation and administration of the 
Republic. The franchise proposals were put forward in 
order to avoid recourse to demands much more likely to 
prove unbearable to the Boers. We shall not fight about 
the franchise, then, but upon what lies behind it, We have 


right to help and protection from the Mother-land by 
going to the Transvaal is absurd. But it is urged 
by those who agree with “ An Irishman” that we cannot 
honourably protect our subjects in the Transvaal because 
we pledged ourselves not to interfere in the internal affairg 
of the Republic. We trust that we shall always be 
sensitive to the charge of dishonourable conduct made 
against our country, and we honour our correspondent 
for his scrupulosity and solicitude in the matter, though 
we think him wrong. To be conscientiously mistaken in 
the name of honour is, at least, a noble fault. To show 
the nature of this mistake we would ask one question, 
Can it be urged that our pledge not to interfere in the | 
internal affairs of the Transvaal, an admittedly dependent 
State, places our subjects when living in that State out- 
side the help and protection of their own country, and 
that we can do nothing to help them against injustice, 
though we could help them if they lived in France ? If that 
were so, the position of a British subject in the Transvaal 
would be the most miserable in the world. He would be 
unable to obtain the rights of citizenship in the country 
of his adoption, and yet he would be unable to make any 
appeal for help to the country of which he was still 
nominally a subject. He would, in fact, be a sort of out- 
law,—a man without any helper or protector. But such 
a result as this is utterly impossible, and must make those 
who are disturbed by the question of honour see that 
their position is untenable. They must surely shrink 
from such consequences as these, and must admit that we 
have, at least, the same rights of protecting our own 
citizens in the Transvaal as we have in absolutely in- 
dependent nations. No doubt the. assurance that we 
would not interfere in the Transvaal’s internal affairs 
should make us refuse to take up grievances which we 
should not have a right to take up in the case of a foreign 
Power, but beyond that the assurance cannot go. Ina 
word, we can, without any breach of our word, protect and 
succour our subjects in the Transvaal provided they are 
oppressed and unfairly treated. We made no pledge to 
tolerate wrong and injustice. . 
In the last resort, then, we are going to fight in 
order to get justice done to the Outlanders. That, 
curiously enough, is how the man in the street is answer- 
ing the question, and that must be the result of a 
critical analysis of the situation, It remains, of 
course, to consider whether the grievances of the Out- 
landers can fairly be said to be so grave that, if other | 
means have failed, they must be mghted by war. We 
hold that they. are sufficiently grave. It is difficult in the 
space at our disposal to set forth those grievances in 
detail, but some idea of the manner in which the Boers 
carry on their government may be drawn from the letter 





asked that the franchise should be granted in order that 
the many and great grievances of the Outlanders— | 


grievances which are admitted by Sir William Harcourt, | 
indeed by every one outside the pee | 


and 
might be remedied by methods which would not 
only involve the minimum of direct interference with | 
the independence of the Republic, but would immensely | 
strengthen its position. 
rejected, we must insist at once and peremptorily | 
that the grievances of the Outlanders shall be put. 
an end to. Ina word, if we tight, we shall be fighting | 
to protect our own flesh and blood who have made their | 
homes in the T'ransvaal, who have been treated as white | 


If those proposals are finally | 


from Johannesburg, sigued “ E. J. W.,” which is to be 
found in another column. Still stronger proof of what 
the Outlanders have to submit to may be seen in the 
latest. Blue-book and in the account of the prosecution of 
Mr. Nicholls for treason. A worse story of the use of tyran- 
nical police methods we have never seen. But we cannot 
now go on enumerating the grievances of the Outlanders. 
We will only say that we hold them to be quite enough 
to justify us in extending to the Outlanders the help they 
seek. But. we shall be told—‘ Bad as the treatment of the 
Outlanders is, you would never dream of helping them by 
force if they lived in Germany or France.’ To which we 


men are treated in no part of the British Empire, and who | would reply that if there was a great city of British 
have appealed to us for aid. We cannot sav to them: subjects within the dominions of a foreign Power, and 
‘Why should we help you; why did you go and settle in a; they had 4 right to settle there and yet were treated as 
country tbat did not want you?’ for we expressly granted the Outlanders are treated, we hold that we should not 
the nght of autonomy to “the inhabitants ” of the Trans- | skrini from getting them better treatment, even by the use 
vaal, and not merely to the Boers ; and stipulated that the | of force. Of course, all these things are a question of degree, 
Transvaal shouid remain open for all time to all white | and if we were not strong enough to invade the foreign 
immigrants, and that those white immigrants should be | Power in question we should have, we suppose, to submit. 
well treated. It is true that we made this stipulation in ; Given, however, similar circumstances, and provided that 
so slovenly a way that we did not secure the full rights; we were uot called upon to send an army of thirty 
of citizenship to the immigrants on reasonable terms, but ; thousand men to face one of two million, we should 
our intention was clear enough. If, then, we were now | certainly deal with the Power in question as we are now 
to say to the Outlanders: ‘Why did you intrude where | dealing with the Boers. We absolutely repudiate the 


you were not wanted?’ they could reply: * You your- ; suggestion that we have ne right to protect our subjects 
selves insisted that we should be secured the rights of 
entry into, and of living in, the Transvaal; you were a 


if they choose to leave our shores, Provided that his 
complaints are sound, and that it is within our power to 


party to the invitation to us to settle here; how,! protect him, we hold that no British citizen, if his cause 
then, can you tell us that we are intruders?’ To/| is good and his plaint reasonably pressed, should plead in 
say, therefore, that British subjects have forfeited their ' vain for protection. We would not, of course, force any 
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country to receive our people, but if they do receive them 
they must treat them fairly. 

We do not often agree with Mr. Morley as regards the 
resent crisis, but in one of his recent speeches he went, 
unconsciously perhaps, to the very heart of the question. 
He pleaded for equality between the races in South Africa, 
and for giving predominance to neither. We ask no 
more. Our desire is to see complete equality between the 
races a8 it exists in the Cape, and to prevent the ascend- 
ency of Dutch over English and English over Dutch. 
But, unfortunately, that is what we have not got in a 
great part of South Africa, There is equality where the 
British flag flies, but in the Transvaal one race is kept 
peneath the feet of the other race, and the race that is 
under is the British. But if one race is kept unarmed 
and in political servitude while the other race is armed 
and in enjoyment of a power which it uses to maintain asub- 
servient Judiciary and a jealous and oppressive, if notindeed 
corrupt, Administration, what chance is there of peace in 
South Africa based on equality between the races? The 
air is infected by the quarrel at Johannesburg, and who 
can say that the Boers have gone the right way to put an 
end to that quarrel? We are not, then, afraid of 
answering the question, ‘ What are you going to fight 
for?’ Weare going to fight to prevent the oppression 
of the Outlanders by the Boers, and to put a stop to the 
ascendency of one race over the other which is ruining 
South Africa. No doubt a few reckless and “ heady ” 
speakers have talked about putting the Boers into their 
proper place, but no one seriously believes that if we con- 
quer the Transvaal we shall for a moment dream of 
turning the Boers into Outlanders. We shall at once in- 
troduce the most absolute equality between the races, and 
shall allow the white inhabitants, and not merely a 
fraction of them, to decide as to what form of self- 
government they prefer. The notion of our fighting for 
an ascendency of the kind the Boers have been exercising 
is a delirious dream. True, sixty years ago we tried to 
claim a racial ascendency for the Boers, but we repented 
long since. Then, as Sir William Harcourt well pointed 
out, the Boers taught us the lesson that, it seems, we 
must reteach them now. Like the Outlanders, they asked 
for independent Courts, for the use of their own language, 
and for the right to be represented in the Government. 
We refused, and have paid the penalty in two genera- 
tions of unrest in South Africa. Now when the 
Outlanders ask the same rights, and now that we 
are wiser and have the power to prevent a great 
wrong, are we to be so weak and so foolish as to 
turn away from a plain but painful duty? Assuredly 
no. We shall be misjudged, we shall be reviled as 
tyrants aud oppressors, but if we hold fast to the plain 
issue set forth by the Boers before the great Trek, and 
refuse to admit that what was right then can be wrong 
now, we shall come through our present difficulties with 
safety and honour. Our guiding light must be the estab- 
lishment of race equality throughout South Africa, and 
our refusal to tolerate racial ascendency because it is 
Dutch and not English. Such an inversion of truth and 
justice, though it may be backed by the arguments of those 
who are guided by sentiment rather than by reason, must be 
banished from the minds of all who wish to deal wisely 
and well with the momentous issues at present before the 
nation, 





LOYALTY AND PATRIOTISM. 

SLICE it unfortunately seems certain that we shall 
actually be at war with the Transvaal before many days 

are past, it is worth while to say something as to the 
condition of public opinion in this country. There can be 
little doubt that the great majority of the nation will be 
on the side of the Government, and will support strongly 
the policy of putting an end by force, since peaceful means 
have failed, to the oppressions suffered by the Outlanders. 
Probably not a fourth of the nation will adopt Mr. 
Morley’s attitude in favour of reforms but against in- 
sisting on them, and we should not think more than a 
tenth would actively sympathise with the Boers, and 
regard them as men rightly struggling to be free. But 
though the number of men who will really think that the 
Boers are in the right and their own country is in the 
Wrong will be numerically small, it will be in many ways 


a picked body,—full, that is, of men who, if they are 
without any great political sagacity or any true sense 
of proportion, will be respectable from their sincerity 
and their desire, however mistaken, to be just and fair. 
Now it is most likely that this minority of men 
who believe themselves to be the only supporters 
of righteousness and honour in a hard-hearted world 
will be extremely vehement, not to say violent, 
in the assertion of their special virtue, and it is also 
certain that their utterances will seem very irritating 
and provocative to the other side. This being the case, 
we desire to put in the strongest possible plea for treating 
those who differ from the majority of their fellow-citizens 
with the utmost consideration and respect. We note with 
disgust that a writer in Monday’s Times, while describing 
the nature of Mr. Morley’s audience at Manchester, speaks 
of the “loyalist majority,” who, he says, and very likely 
quite truly, were kept out of the meeting. The inference, 
of course, is that those who take sides against the policy 
of the Government are disloyal and unpatriotic. A more 
deplorable, a more mischievous, a more unfair attitude 
we cannot conceive. No one can feel more strongly than 
we do the justice and wisdom of insisting, and if necessary 
by force of arms, that the state of things under which one 
race in the Transvaal is kept under the heel of the other 
race shall cease. We have no misgivings as to our right to 
make moral pressure effective by a resort to arms. But it 
is utterly preposterous to accuse those who take the other 
view, and the wrong view, of any want of patriotism. There 
may perhaps be among the supporters of the Boers a few 
of those dreary persons known as cosmopolitans, who pro- 
fess to regard patriotism as a vice, and a few also of those 
irreconcilable men who honestly believe that England 
is a piratical State always trying to plunder and 
murder and do evil,—a Power whose traditionary 
role is to oppress ‘small nationalities. The mass of 
those who support Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney are, 
however, actuated by no such feelings of dislike or dis- 
trust of their own country. They take the line they are 
taking now not from want of patriotism, but because they 
are, if possible, too intensely and too anxiously patriotic. 
We are absolutely sure that in intention Mr. Morley, Mr. 
Courtney, and most of their followers are as devoted to 
what they believe to be the true interests of the Mother- 
land as any men breathing. They are anxious above all 
things that the conduct of England shall be above 
reproach and shall be clear of all possible stain. It is 
unfortunate, no doubt, that this anxiety and solicitude— 
owing to a certain lack of judgment and perspective, and 
a failure to realise that things cannot both be and not be 
at the same time—should result in a misapprehension of 
the situation so grave that it drives them into imputing 
unworthy motives to their opponents, but the attitude 
they have adopted does not spring from want of patriotism. 
Their patriotism may have turned sour, but it is only the 
true wine gone wrong, not a base or poisoned liquor. In 
private life we all know instances of men who are over- 
anxious and over-scrupulous about their consciences, and 
who worry themselves about: whether a certain course 
would be the right one to adopt till they actually invert 
the standards of right and wrong. The purist often 
bothers and sophisticates himself so hopelessly as to 
whether he has a right to interfere with this or that 
wrongdoing ; whether he is justified in attributing a bad 
motive to the doer of a bad act; or whether the act is 
only relatively bad and not essentially bad, bad for. 
others perhaps, but good, may be, for the man who 
does it, that in the end he comes out of the mental mélée 
supporting vice and wrong in the name of the higher 
virtue. As we have said before by way of illustration, 
the philanthropist would like to stop the cruelty to the 

tortured horse, but he would also like to stop the bystander 
who, as he says, is “ bullying” the beater of the horse un- 

fairly. Between these two impulses he shilly-shallies.—No 

doubt there is a great deal of cruelty. But then the man is 

beating a horse which he claims te be his own, or at any 

rate a horse which came and ate his grass, Besides, why 

should the bystander be so violent; and then ought one 

not to consider his motives? Perhaps they are bad 

motives, and perhaps the horse is a vicious horse, and 

then, again, perhaps the man who beats the horse, though 

he seems so cruel, has a noble character at bottom, and 








then, again, cruelty is only relative, and after all the horse 
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might have stopped at home and not browsed on somebody 
else’s field, even though it is true that its owner made an 
agreement that his horses were to go there, and so on and 
soon. Confused by the hubbub of arguments thus created, 
a man without judgment or a sense of proportion is very 
likely, though he specially hates cruelty, to end by taking 
the part of the torturer of the horse. This is, in fact, 
what Mr. Morley and Mr. Courtney and their friends are 
doing. But we do not call the man in our fable wicked, or 
cruel, or evilly intentioned, but only ill-judging, and we 
must not be more severe on those of our politicians who 
allow themselves to be confused by the cross-currents of 
the present crisis. 

We want, however, to ao more than merely detena the 
supporters of the Boer case from the charge of being 
wanting in patriotism. Though they are, in fact, in the 
wrong, and though they do a certain amount of injury by 
making the Boers think that this country is divided, they 
do on the whole far more good than harm. It is of vital 
importance to the welfare of the nation that men should 
not be afraid to speak out and to take up a particular 
attitude on public questions because if is unpopular. 
Even when we think them most in the wrong, we ought to 
show respect for the men who take up the unpopular side, 
and dare to face the majority and to challenge their views. 
If the minority are in the wrong they cannot possibly 
hurt the cause of the majority, but will help rather to 
increase its strength. If they are in the right, then they 
are of course the best of patriots. Surely the example of 
France ought to teach us the awful peril of dubbing men 
as sans-patries merely because they hold an unpopular 
view. As long as their views are conscientiously held they 
ought to be respected, however wrong and extreme those 
views may seem to be. As we have said again and again in 
these columns, Mr. Lincoln’s attitude was the true one. 
Even when the South was in arms and he was using the 
sternest measures of repression, he would not put a 
stamp of odium upon the Confederates by calling them 
rebels. Surely, then, we can manage to bear with the men 
who conscientiously protest that the Boers ave in the right 
and their country in the wrong, and can abstain from the 
injustice of calling them disloyal and unpatriotic. 

It is not perhaps for us to offer advice to the advocates 
of the Boers in this country, for although we respect their 
motives, we fear that they regard us as little better than 
bloodthirsty Imperialists. We wish, however, that some 
trusted leader among them would issue a caution against 
the use of intemperate Janguage. The supporters of the 
Government will be acting a very disastrous and a very 
unfair part if they call their opponents unpatriotic and 
disloyal, but friends of the Transvaal will be equally 
unjust if they call their opponents hard names. ‘There 
is no reason why the controversy should not be 
conducted on both sides in the spirit of moderation. 
If we want to avoid a great deal of mischievous 
misunderstanding, let us assume and admit that both 
sides are in intention patriotic, and that both wish well 
to their common country, though they have different 
ways of pursuing their ideals. That is the fact, however 
much people in hot blood may dispute it. Real want of 
patriotism is extremely rare. The man who hates his 
country generally leaves it. Willingness to sacritice one’s 
own private interests for the good of one’s country is rare, 
no doubt, but this does not concern the point at issue. 
Comparing those who are against the Boers with those 
who are in their favour, we do not believe that patriotic 
intentions can be said to be a monopoly of either side. 
The man who conscieuticusly believes that we are about to 
enter upon an unjust war, and who is sincerely perturbed 
by the thought, is, in our opinion, in the wrong, but he is 
as fully entitled to the name of patriot as the man who, 
as we do, regards our troops as engaged on a just and 
lawful work. 





THE ROYALIST PLOT IN FRANCE. 


i he is not at all probable that the Royalist plot disclosed 
on Monday in the speech of the Procureur-Général 
before the Senate is either got up or exaggerated by the 
Government. The interest of the present Administration 
is to let the Royalists alone, for they have at least 
the sympathy of the “ Ralliés,’ whom the Ministry do 
not wish to provoke into irreconcilable opposition. 





mT eZ 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau now needs the support of eve 
man who prefers civil government to the rule of the 
sword. We may therefore, we think, rely upon the bony. 
fides of the Procureur-Général, and certainly the tale’ he 
told on Monday was a sufficient primd-facie justification of 
the trial. Unless he has invented all his facts and forged 
many documents—and he is not a subordinate of the 
General Staff—the Royalists of France, headed by the 
Duke whom they consider their King, had formed ay 
alliance with the chiefs of many revolutionary parties 
with M. Dérouléde and his League of Patriots, with 
M. Guérin and his Anti-Semitic forces—very formidable 
because of their numbers, and because, as the Procurey;. 
Général shows, they do not stick at murder—with 
League of the Golden Youth all eager for battle, with q 
great “personality” who thinks he can dispose of the 
Labour party, and, we imagine, with some General who js 
carefully kept out of the trial, for the immediate ang 
forcible overthrow of the Republic. Constant agitation was 
to be kept up till Paris was thrown into the necessary excite. 
ment, then on a day which was three times changed, the most 
dangerous being the day of M. Loubet’s election, twenty thon. 
sand roughs were to appear in the streets, an insurrection 
was to begin in Paris and in Caen, the Jewish Prefect of the 
Seine Inférieure was to be assassinated—this is specially 
ordered by an Anti-Semite leader in writing—and the 
Duke of Orleans was to be proclaimed King, and to make 
his entry into his capital amidst universal plaudits. The 
plot failed for three reasons,—the roughs did not appear 
in sufficient numbers, the twenty thousand men shrinking 
away to two thousand ; the gendarmerie and police were 
loyal—this is mentioned in a tone of disappointment—and 
the Duke of Orleans, though urgently and repeatedly 
entreated, never arrived upon the frontier. He even kept 
ostentatiously away. He probably distrusted his followers, 
to whom, it would seem, he had advanced no money of his 
own, though he had ordered his wealthy devotees to ex. 
pend some £20,000; or he dreaded imprisonment; or, at 
all events, he was never close at hand. In fact, he acted 
as a descendant of Egalitc, and not as a descendant of 
Henri Quatre, and his slackness dispirited the best of ‘his 
followers, who again, instead of concentrating all efforts 
on Paris and its garrison, occupied themselves with local 
organisations, useless if the central movement failed, need. 
less if it succeeded. The explosions of “ popular” wrath, 
which were really arranged, and on three occasions did 
actually begin, all fizzled out. Somebody or other gave or 
sold to the Government accurate and minute informa. , 
tion, all the leaders except the Duke of Orleans and 
M. Guérin were arrested, heaps of documents were seized, 
one more compromising than another, and the con- 
spirators, who expected to be masters of France, and 
who had drawn up written lists disposing of all 
offices, were sent in a batch to be tried by the Senate, 
which is not likely to be lenient. When the Procureur- 
Général sat down the Government case was, in fact, so 
far proved that all men who heard him acknowledged the 
prosecution to be inevitable, and the Royalists to have 
been engaged in a real and dangerous plot against the 
State. 

The trial will reveal, we believe, an extraordinary 
number of treacheries, and a readiness to take bribes 
which will astound even students of the recent history of 
France; but it hardly matters how it goes, so far as the 
hopes of the Royalists are concerned. Those hopes are 
over for a generation. Their party has always had against 
them one impalpable but powerful force,—the belief of 
the peasantry that Royalism spells reaction against the 
Revolution, the loss of all they have gained, the domina- 
tion of nobles and clerics, and possibly a restoration of tithes 
and feudal dues. The peasantry remember the White 
Terror as well as the Red, and the Duke of Orleans loses 
as well as gains by being head of the house of Bourbon. 
The Royalists have, however, in their favour three sources 
of power,—the adhesion, more or less resolute, of all 
clerically minded officers, who are numerous though far 
from a majority; the concealed favour of the Church, 
which would accept King, Emperor, or Dictator if 
only it might be rid of the Republic; and a senti- 
ment, the feeling that France needs a chief to 
revindicate her position, and might find one i 4 
chivalric and worthy King, who, if sprung from the 
ancient house, would recement her history. That last 
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force, in reality the strongest of all, disappears under the 
revelations of the Procureur-Général, which, whatever else 
they indicate, show beyond question that the Orleanist 

arty is as unromantic as it has always been, that it is 
ready to ally itself with men whom Louis XIV. would 
have sent to the Bastille, and with parties whose very 
existence is an affront to the ideas alike of Church and 
throne. Its chiefs embrace Esterhazy, who by his own 
confession wrote the bordereau ; or Guérin, who was a 
tripe-seller, and is a leader of Anti-Semites; or the chief 
of the Labour party, “ the personality ” who sells his fac- 
tion; or Dubuc, who writes to an accomplice ordering a 
murder. “Try,” he says, “to recruit the needed force, so 
that at a given signal you can rush upon the Prefecture and 
hoist the Bleuet flag. At this Prefecture you know what 
ignoble little youpin [a scornful French word to designate 
the Jew] you will have to brain with your clubs.” 
Louis XVI. was a weak man, and he accepted the aid of 
Mirabeau, but at least Mirabeau was a noble, a statesman, 
and a great power in France. The French Royalist party 
has now a King who, though we reject the charge of 
cowardice as impossible, is certainly as prudent as a 
French tradesman, and manages his affairs just like one; 
and leaders like André Buffet, who send messages of the 
highest importance by telegraph, who believe in cyphers as 
if the Stone of Rosetta had never been read off, and who 
conduct grave plots with so much writing that when they 
are betrayed they seem, as their letters are read in Court, 
almost to have confessed. There must be many men 
of great ability and high character among the Royalists 
of France, but judging them by the conduct of their 
active agents in this plot we should declare them inferior 
in audacity, in craft, and in capacity to any band of 
coiners. The one man of action in their ranks is wasted 
in defending against policemen a house in a slum which, 
but for some inexplicable weakness at the Prefecture of 
Police, would have been carried in two hours. The 
moment it was understood that force would be used 
M. Guérin and his accomplices, hungry, disgusted, and 
squalid, surrendered without firing a shot, and, with the 
exception of their leader, were suffered contemptuously 
togohome. That gives the final touch of ridicule toa 
business which, we believe, finally rids the Bonapartes of 
their Royalist competitors. They themselves have not 
shown much capacity or energy of late years, but at least 
they are aware that they must win regiments and not 
mobs, and employ hot-brained gentlemen as their agents, 
not men who, while organising revolution, direct their 
personal enemies to be beaten to death with clubs. We 
do not hold with some of our contemporaries that the 
history of this Royalist plot should deepen the contempt 
for Frenchmen produced by the Dreyfus case, but certainly 
it does little to remove it. Royalism, to be respected, 
should be chivalric, self-sacrificing, and generous, not 
calculating, vulgar, and mean. We can understand a 
party which despises escutcheons, but if one is proud of 
them, and parades them in proof of descent, one should 
not bedaub them with dirt. 








CARDINAL VAUGHAN ON ANTI-SEMITISM. 


ARDINAL VAUGHAN misses the point in his 
letter in the Times of Monday on the attacks 
made. upon the Roman Catholic Church for its 
action, or rather inaction, in the Dreyfus case. He 
does not see, or will not see, that a large proportion 
of those attacks proceed from disappointment, from 
appreciation, not depreciation, of the great organ- 
ism to which he belongs. The best minds through- 
out the world are hungering for the aid of some power, 
which must be spiritual, and which can and will, in tones 
that all men must at least hear, declare in favour of what 
is right with utter indifference alike to opinion, to material 
forces, and to consequences. The world, bewildered and 
confused by the multitude of facts incéssantly placed 
before it, asks almost in despair for a light, come whence 
it may, by which it can see its path. The power which 
most nearly occupies the necessary position, and which 
claims it every day, is the Catholic Church, and when a 
new Judenhetze arose the world expected a clear deliver- 
ance from that Church in favour of the justice and mercy 
which she claims as her attributes, and which certainly, 
by the confession alike of agnostics and misbelievers, were 











the attributes of her founder. Had she at once declared 
that Jews, heretics, and infidels, though all lamentably 
astray, were all entitled to justice, that persecution for 
any purpose save conversion was morally wrong, and that 
even misbelievers were entitled to an invitation to recant 
and be pardoned before being crushed, doctrines consistent 
with the loftiest bigotry of the Middle Ages, the world 
would have declared that Rome at last was acting 
up to her pretensions and protecting the weak as Christ 
would have protected them, did protect them on the 
Cross itself. ‘France forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,”’—that was the utterance for which the 
world waited with that lingering of hope in the Papacy as 
the only power that professes to set Christianity above 
policy, which has been so often and so cruelly disappointed. 
The best Catholics would have felt a new glow of faith in 
the Church and its chief, and the best Protestants would 
have murmured that Rome was purifying herself and 
might yet accomplish something for mankind. Instead of 
such an utterance, we have the vaguely religious wishes 
of the last Encyclical, falsified as they are uttered by the 
impunity granted to the fanatics who all over France and 
Austria are preaching that Jews can have no rights, that 
warfare against them is a moral duty, that if not 
slaughtered, which is the inner meaning of many 
religious diatribes, they should at least be expelled from 
every Christian country. We see Courts, presumably of 
justice, used as engines to punish an innocent man selected 
for accusation because he was a Jew, and men of the 
party which Churchmen favour advising the assassination 
of Prefects against whom no fault is so much as alleged 
except that they are Jews and in office. And amidst all 
these scenes the mighty Church, which declares itself the 
single exponent of the will of the Most High, and never 
ceases to claim temporal power in order that she 
may show how the world ought to be governed, 
remains coldly silent, suffers Catholics to threaten 
a new St. Bartholomew, and allows her own most 
authoritative organ to exult in a verdict which Cardinal 
Vaughan himself declares to be unjust. What could the 
Church have done worse in periods of which its own 
defenders are ashamed? The Cardinal affects to think 
that the situation is outside the province of the Church, 
and that ‘it has been from the beginning a State affair, 
an affair of military interests and of State treason in which 
the Church had no place”; but is not that utterance 
heresy ¢ Since when has the Church hesitated to place its 
interests above those of an army, or when did she declare 
herself incompetent to decide on the moral guilt of 
treason? Did not the Church intervene to stop 
boycotting and the “plan of campaign” on the ground that 
the question belonged to the domain of morals? But if 
the “plan of campaign” could be denounced, so could the 
movement against the Jews. Certainly the world has 
been taught pretty often that nothing is outside the 
purview of the Holy Chair, certainly nothing which con- 
cerns faith or morals, Or does Cardinal Vaughan really 
think that the Christian faith is unaffected and that the 
language of clerical journals requires no control in the in- 
terests of morals, or that the right of contfol and 
restraint which he would claim for the true believer 
does not demand regulation as well as defence? Cardinal 
Vaughan says the Catholic Church and the Popes 
are “the defenders of the race of Israel,” which is a 
remarkable opinion in view of the history of the 
Inquisition and of the still unforgotten Mortara case ; 
but if it be true, why are they not its defenders 
now? Their power is complete. They have only 
to censure strongly the Anti-Semite movement, and 
the Anti-Semite papers, and both would die away and 
be forgotten. They would do it with a will if they 
saw in either an approach to disobedience such as 
they recently saw and suppressed in some American 
Catholic ideas, but they will not do it to defend the race 
of Israel, or to secure for justice and mercy a triumph 
which, had they secured it, would have called forth the 
approval, if not the adhesion, of the civilised world. The 
Church, it would appear, is always the defender of Israel 
except when Israel is in undeserved and hideous danger 
from the hate of an army and the violence of a mob. 

This failure to act is the more distressing to all who 
hope anything from the Catholic Church, because it is so 
difficult to avoid the suspicion that it is dictated by purely 
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mundane reasons. The Papacy, or those advisers by 
whom it is guided, stiJl long to recover the temporal 
power, and it has only two hopes of doing it,—one the 
overthrow of the house of Savoy, with its inevitable 
result, the dissolution of Italy into “regions,” one of 
which might fall to the Pope as President of a Federal 
Republic; and the other, and stronger, the conquest of Italy 
by a French army. France, if mistress of the destinies 
of Italy, would be inclined to restore the Pope, not 
because she believes in him, but because the existence of 
the Roman States renders a united Italy physically 
impossible. Rome cannot endure to give up this hope, 
and therefore will do nothing which would diffuse in 
the French Army a feeling of hostility towards herself. She 
may, in fact, want that Army, and therefore its aberra- 
tions are to be passed over, its fanaticisms excused, and 
even its injustices treated as things beyond the ken of 
the being who on all other questions of faith and morals 
claims to be infallible. That this is the calculation of the 
Pope himself one can hardly believe, for Leo XIII. has 
a certain saintliness of character which would disincline 
him to purchase even a great advantage for his Church 
by a clear concession to injustice; but those around him 
are of a more earthy spirit, and they have obviously pre- 
vailed. The Pope, who has just cautioned the Carlist 
Bishops of Spain to refrain from agitation, has been per- 
suaded not to interfere for once in politics in France, 
because if through the Anti-Semite movement the 
Bourbons are restored, or a military Dictator suppresses 
the Republic, there will be at least a chance of the restora- 
tion of the temporal power. It is but a feeble policy, 
even from the point of view, of statesmen, and from 
that of moralists it is positively self-destructive. The 
world-wide authority of the Catholic Church, still one of 
the greatest non-physical forces in the world, depends upon 
her proving that her pretensions, far-reaching as they are, 
are in fullaccord with the inner teachings of the conscience, 
that, in fact, if she ruled mankind the world would be a 
better place ; and whenever she shows either that her own 
conscience is perverted, or that for any motive whatever 
she shrinks from doing right, some part, however small, 
of the foundation of her authority silently drops away. 
She is a spiritual force or nothing, and no spiritual force 
having its origin in Christianity can approve the Dreyfus 
verdict, or tolerate placidly a murderous attack on Jews 
which does not even pretend to have conversion for its 
end. The Anti-Semite of France has not the slightest 
hope of making Christians of Jews ; indeed, if, by miracle, 
they all embraced the faith he would be hugely disap- 
pointed ; and yet Rome hesitates or refuses to condemn 


his teaching. 





WORKMEN’S ECONOMIES. 


R. HIGGS’S address on “The .Condition of the 
People” delivered at the British Association, as 
President of the section of Economic Science and 
Statistics, is expressed in far less confident terms than 
he would have employed half a century ago. The palmy 
days of economic prediction were those which witnessed 
the first great Exhibition. In 1851 theory and practice 
were believed to have joined hands. The economist knew 
exactly what the world wanted, and the world was only 
anxious to be told how what it wanted was to be got. 
There would be a sad interest to-day in going over the 
catalogue of the Industrial Section. Of all the domestic 
inventions which were gathered together in Hyde Park, 
and promised to work a beneficent revolution in the 
homes and lives of the people, how few are now remem- 
bered. Many of them, no doubt, were triea and failed, or 
would have failed if they had been tried. But there were 
others, doubtless, which have been forgotten for a different 
reason. It is not that they would not have done what 
they were meant to do; it is that there has been no desire 
to use them on the part of those whom théy were meant 
to. benefit. Before they could have been of any value 
their inventors must have mastered the difficult art of 
helping people against their will. No one has yet dis- 
covered the way to do this, and a good deal of Mr. Higgs’s 
address is a virtual confession of powerlessness in this 
respect. To begin with, we are still very ignorant of 
the facts with which we have to deal. “ Political economy 
has hitherto followed the lines of development of political 





power.” It concerned itself, first, with the resources of 
the Crown, with taxation and tariffs. Next it became 
capitalistic, and found its material in accumulation and 
savings. To-day it is “frankly democratic, looking con. 
sciously and directly to the prosperity of the people at 
large.” But as yet it.is lamentably ignorant, not merely 
of how prosperity is created, but of what constitutes. 
prosperity. We know pretty well what workmen earn 

but we know very little indeed of the way in which they 
spend their earnings. A foreign student “ would find it 
easier to describe the life and home of the British crafts. 
man in the Middle Ages than of his descendant of to-day.” 
Mr. Higgs’s explanation of this difference is ingenious, and 

probably true. The State is only interested in collecting 
information when it sees its way to making something out 
of it. Ifa workman’s income were taxed we should have 
a mass of material collected to show how much the 
necessary family expenditure left available for the pur. 
poses of revenue. ‘Taxation has the one advantage of 
providing us with statistics.” But even then we should 
only learn what the workman actually spends. The 
larger question what his expenditure brings him in in the 
way of “utilities "—of things which make, physically at 
least, life worth living—would still be a sealed book to us, 
Mr. Higgs is strongly of opinion that it ought not to 
remain a sealed book. Indeed, if we do not reject the 
assistance of foreigners, there is a good deal to be known 

even now. Le Play has given us studies of the lives of 
four English families, and a good deal of what two of his 
disciples, M. René Lavollée and M. Urbain Guérin, have 
written on the same subject refers to England. 

From these materials Mr. Higgs builds up his indict- 
ment against the English working man’s budget. He 
finds fault with his food, with his cooking, with his fire- 
places, with his clothes, with his funerals, with his 
houses. We do not question the truth of much that is 
here said. White wheaten bread is the staple food of 
the English workman, and it is probably the most costly 
of cereal food-stuffs. Cooking, which makes such large 
demands on a Frenchwoman’s time, among us is almost 
neglected. The Englishman likes solid rather than fluid 
food, and one result of the neglect with which soups and 
stews are treated is the very great waste of the essential 
juices of the meat. Coal is burnt in open fireplaces, and 
the “absurdly wasteful” attempt to combine cooking 
with the warming of a room is still persevered in, A 
London park on a Sunday afternoon fills Mr. Higgs with 
sorrowful indignation. ‘The blouse of the French work. 
man and the bare head of the Parisian factory girl are 
infinitely more pleasing than the soiled and frowsy 
woollens or the dowdy hats of their English fellows.” 
(Dowdiness, we may remark in passing, is hardly the 
quality we should predicate of the hat of an English 
factory girl.) The cheapness of the ‘‘ ready-made suits 
which the English factories fling by the million on the 
markets of the world” is more in appearance than 
in fact. “If the clothes he buys cost little, they 
are not lasting, and their renewal becomes in the 
long run very burdensome.” The municipal management 
of funerals, as in France, would put an end to a source of 
expense which often seriously cripples a struggling family. 
Again, the English workman sets far too much store by 
having a house to himself. The future rests rather with 
“associated homes.” We shall soon be face to face with 
the question “ whether the preparation of dinners in large 
towns should not—at least for the working classes—be 
left to the outside specialist.” Who now thinks, at all 
events in a town, of baking or brewing at home? And 
why should not the art of cooking—being, as it is, at least 
as difficult as those of brewing or baking—be equally 
handed over to skilled outsiders ? 

That Mr. Higgs is entirely right in many of his details 
we do not doubt. What we are not equally certain about 
is whether he has counted the moral cost of the changes 
he proposes. After all, enjoyment ought to play an 
appreciable part in the daily life of every one, and as we 
get lower down the intellectual and social ladder the 
tendency to find pleasure in food naturally increases. A 
workman’s meals are in many instances his chief occasion 
of relaxation. We have heard of an omnibus driver who 
kept a bottle of cold tea under his seat, because “ it gave 
him something to look forward to.” That is one function 
of dinner to a good many of us, and if we had as little variety 
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in our lives as is consistent with an unvarying mechanical 

employment for many hours every day, we should prob- 

ably set much more store by this function than we do. 

It-might be possible to convince the English workman 

that oatmeal is more nutritious than white wheaten 

bread, or that soup with the meat left in it and eaten as 
rt of itis really cheaper than a beefsteak. But when 
we bad got thus far the hardest part of our task would 
have been left unperformed. We should still have to 
ersuade him that he liked them as well. It is quite 
possible that if he had for generations been accustomed 
to have his mother, his wife, his daughter, prepare him 
well-cooked dishes at small cost, he might have come to 
like what he now despises. Habit has as large a share 
inthe formation of taste as anything else. But in bis 
case the habit has to be formed, and herein lies the main 
difficulty. You must first teach the English working 
woman to cook, and what chance is there of her learning 
so long as her most successful experiments stand a good 
chance of being thrown at her head? This does not 
apply to the suggestion of collective cooking. If work- 
men’s dinners were prepared on a great scale, they might 
remain what they are, and yet many economies be effected. 
But then this system would leave less room for the most 
radical of all economies,—going without. This has been 
found to hold good even in Universities. How is it that 
an unattached student can live more economically— 
supposing economy to be of vital importance to him 
—than the member even of the cheapest College ? 
The answer is that however carefully expenses in College 
may be kept down, they must represent averages. They 
assume that every undergraduate wants, at least, his 
breakfast and dinner, and that this breakfast and dinner 
must consist of a certain number and kind of dishes. 
The unattached student can, if he chooses, discover for 
himself how far this minimum admits of reduction ; and 
one result of his experiments will ordinarily be an appre- 
ciable difference in his weekly bills. When families have 
their separate meals, no one can criticise their number or 
composition. No such absence of comment can be counted 
on if they have a common table, or even a common 
kitchen. In the matter of clothes, Mr. Higgs has, we 
fear, experience against him. His comparison between the 
appearance of the English and French working man, and 
of the English and French factory girl, becomes less well 
founded every year. Immediate cheapness has a charm 
of its own, and if it is often bad economy in the long- 
run, that is only one of the many ways in which the man 
without capital is worse off than the man with capital. 
We fear, too, that the dislike of class distinctions and the 
desire to be like other people, which have led to the total 
disappearance of costume in this country, are every year 
more active on the Continent. The pebbles in the 
European bag continually tend to get rounder. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Higgs so far relents at 
last as to quote with approbation Le Play’s description 
of tobacco as the “ most economical of all recreations.” 
“How else,” he asks, “could the Hartz miner ‘ give him- 
self an agreeable sensation’ a thousand times in a year at 
s0 low a cost as 10 francs ? ” 








A PARLIAMENT OF SCIENCE. 

E wonder if the Congress or Parliament of picked men 

of science which it is proposed to assemble every 

year will be able to do much to advance human knowledge. 
It should. It is true that no organisation of men of science, 
no drilling of them into an effective regiment, is possible 
without loss of efficiency, for to be usefal those who inquire 
into the secrets of Nature must first of all enjoy their work, 
and to enjoy it must pursue the branch of investigation 
which attracts their special idiosyncrasies. All feel the same 
inquisitiveness, but do not feel it about the same things, 
the man who can devote his life to astronomy not feeling 
necessarily more interest in biology than the dullest of those 
who are astonished at his discoveries. Still, the devotees of 
science all have minds which in some material respects are of 
the same sort, they all are aware of a certain separateness 
from the rest of mankind, and they all have an interest in ex- 
tracting from the facts of Nature precise information. The 
judgment of their picked men will weigh on the individual, they 
can perceive, as the world cannot, the value of each advance in 





knowledge, and they may be able by their approval or dis- 
approval to regulate in some degree the direction of scientific 
effort. They may help to keep up an ideal of research, and 
especially to protect the search for knowledge, purely as 
knowledge expanding the mind, from the contempt of those 
who are really spurred on by the hope of definite rewards, 
They can realise, as commoner men do not, the difference 
between Newton who discovers—though he does not explain 
—the law of gravitation, or Darwin who makes of evolution 
a working hypothesis that accounts for most processes of 
development, and the much more bepraised discoverer who 
makes of electricity a motor capable of driving wheels or 
transmitting messages that seem to outstrip time. They 
may help by their skilled appreciation to direct scientific effort 
till some day some man will announce that he has discovered 
some new law or energy of universal operation. For instance, 
it looks to outsiders as if science were trembling on the 
verge of a revelation whicb, if it comes, will for years give 
a direction to a great mass of scientific thought, a state- 
ment accompanied by proof of the actual nature of that 
intangible substance of almost infinite tenuity which seems 
to pervade the universe, and by its vibrations to produce 
light, heat, sound, and possibly other of the greater phe. 
nomena of Nature. If we could but be sure of the nature of 
“ether,” and discover some of the laws which govern it, we 
might obtain powers to which that contained in what we usually 
describe as “the Réntgen ray” would seem almost trivial. 
The time seems almost ripe for that, and the intercommunion 
of many picked minds, each aware of some fragment of the 
necessary knowledge, should help towards it, if only by stir- 
ring ambition and making hypothesis seem less audacious. 
No doubt it is to some lonely and far-reaching mind that we 
shall ultimately owe the truth, but that mind must be stimnu- 
lated and its path smoothed by a knowledge of all that is 
already known, and a hope of the appreciation of those who 
know just enough to perceive what knowledge of the general 
law will bring to them. The Congress will at least prevent 
waste of thought. What it rejects will fade out of the way, 
what it accepts will prove to be really new knowledge: We 
shall get nearer to the certitudes of which science, with 
all its wonderful revelations, gives us so few, shall hope 
to know, for instance, instead of merely opining, where 
the truth lies in the present controversy between Lord 
Kelvin and Sir A. Geikie as to the age of the world. A 
contemporary writes of that controversy as if it were worth- 
less; but surely if we could attain certitude about the time 
during which this planet has existed there would be a new 
condition for thought as to the whole history of evolution, 
and, therefore, the whole history of the development of that 
which is. Twenty millions of years is a long time, but to 
bring the history of.the world within a thinkable and definite 
space is surely a service to thought, if only because it puts 
an end to vague speculation. The races of man are different, 
whether they were all originally one, or sprung from different 
sources or different centres of creation, but if either fact 
could be ascertained beyond doubt all thought upon the 
differences between those races would become a little more 
solid, and, therefore, more productive of results. It does not 
matter to man’s daily life whether there are or are not traces 
of universes conditioned in a way different from his own 
universe—using the, word to include all of which he has direct 
perception—but cognisance of such a fact, if it be one, must 
enlarge his mind, if only by enlarging his imagination. It is 
surely rather Oriental to preach indifference to the question 
whether there are suns that diffase other than yellow light,— 
violet light, for instance. We shall neither be the richer nor 
the happier for such knowledge, but our minds will be both 
bigger and fuller. Who cares, asks the Asiatic, whither a 
star goes? Let it go; it can only go as God wills. But not to 
that Asiatic is the control of the world assigned. 


Such a scientific Parliament should be even more efficacious 
in dealing with the applications of science, as to which 





there is, probably from want of some central body, very con- 
siderable waste of power. We take it, that whatever else it 
is asking for, the world now specially seeks at the hands of 
the men of science three things. First, complete mastery of 
the force we call electricity, so that we may evoke it and use 
it at will. That would maltiply man’s power for most pur- 





poses many fold, persaps rid him of his present constricting 
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necessity for working in masses; and we seem always to be 
on the edge of the discovery, yet always separated from it by 
some impalpable film. M. Marconi says we can utilise vibra- 
tions in ether so as to transmit messages, possibly to any 
distance, without wires. Suppose we could transmit motive 
power like messages. That seems, possibly is, the wildest of 
suppositions, but is it wilder than M. Marconi’s demonstrated 
successes would have seemed to the most imaginative of 
Greek minds, which could, and no doubt did, conceive of 
intercommunication through vast spaces, but only as an attri- 
bute of the gods? (It isacurious instance of mental infla- 
ence that men, after conceiving of movement by volition, as 
you see in the Iliad, fell back under Hebrew influence—that 
is, under Asiatic influence—into the feebler thought that 
even angels require wings.) Then, for the health of man, 
which is one condition of happiness, he requires to know the 
nature, character, and action of all the bacilli and bacteria and 
microbes which cause, or in the newest theory sometimes pre- 
vent, disease. Thousands of acute minds are searching into 
those things, and their collected experience, if it could be weighed 
and sifted by a competent referendary body, must produce in 
the end accurate knowledge. And thirdly, if man is ever to 
acquire new mental power, he needs to /now something 
more, instead of guessing with more or less imbecility 
about those certainly existing connections between the 
nerves and the mind which we describe vaguely under the 
words “hypnotism,” ‘“mesmerism,” “telepathy,” and the 
like. Suppose we could really teach anything by suggestion! 
A Parliament of science, we conceive, while utterly incredu- 
lous, as incredulous as it would have been in the “fifties ” 
of wireless telegraphy, would receive all facts laid before it, 
would ponder them, and, by accepting a few, would release 
many from the ridicule which now hinders investigation in 
psychology and perverts its direction. These are but three 
objects among scores upon which more light is eagerly 
awaited, and may possibly be developed if the ablest of those 
who are day by day questioning Nature meet yearly to com- 
pare not all their experiences, but those to which their 
general sense of what is advantageous attaches value. It is 
a defect in the British Association as at present organised 
that the subjects laid before it are not sufficiently winnowed, 
and that discussion upon them is not always confined to the 
competent. The incompetent must talk in a political Parlia- 
ment, or how could the majority be fittingly represented ? but 
in a Parliament of science that arrangement is at least a little 
wasteful of time. 





LONG AND SHORT HOLIDAYS. 
HE holiday season is over. There are still some people 
travelling—fortunate people who can linger in old 
Italian and Spanish towns, or who are on their way to the 
spell-bound East—but, practically, the tourist season of 1899 
is ended. It has been, we should say, a brilliant and favoured 
season, dominated by a little too much sunshine, rather than 
by too little. The heat in some parts of Europe has been 
tropical, and in our own Northern island it is difficult to 
recall a summer marked by such brilliance, or one in which, 
to use the words of Charles II., it has been possible to be so 
much in the open air. The favourite American holiday of 
“camping out,” for which dry air is necessary, has been quite 
practicable in most parts of England since the first energetic 
flash of summer in early June. We imagine there has been 
a greater exodus than ever, and the aspect of London streets 
during most of the summer has also indicated a correspond- 
ing influx of foreign guests. In short, the year 1899 has 
provided remarkable facilities for the extension of acquaint- 
ance among the leading nations of the world, and there is 
every reason to suppose that full advantage has been taken 
of these facilities, with the result of greater mutual knowledge 
and interest. 

It would be interesting, if we could secnre full statistics of 
holidays, if we could discover accurately where it is that 
people most desire to go, what they find it most interesting 
to. see, and how long they stay at any given place. The last 
question is especially one that interests us. We know with 


a fair degree of accuracy that the majority of English people 
like to visit the sea, just as a majority of German holiday- 
makers go to Switzerland and the so-called Saxon Switzer. 
land. The actual statistics of Swiss holiday travel are 
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published every year, and they show that Switzerland depends 
mainly on Germans, though we fancy that the Kaiser’s lead. 
ing has taken an ever-increasing increment to Norway during 
the last few years. The Austrians go to the Tyrol and the 
Salzkammergut, while the French are to be found in the 
Vosges, the Pyrenees, and the French part of Switzer. 
land. But the locale of summer holidays is far more 
obvious than is the time consumed. We fancy that, 
so far as England is concerned, short holidays, as com: 
pared with long ones, are gaining ground. The old, 
high-and-dry, but excellent “ grand tour” is now a thing 
of the past. It was, in its way, as solemn a function ag 
induction into holy orders. The carefui preparations, the 
elaborate letters of introduction, the long stay even at second- 
rate places, all were intended not merely as an affair of 
pleasure, but as an important part of education, for which 
the present scamper round the world on a Cook’s ticket isa 
poor compensation. We dare say that many young men of 
rank and fashion contracted, under the old order, not a few 
foreign vices; but these were offset by a knowledge of 
languages and literatures, of foreign ways of thinking, of 
antiquities, of good society, which is not so common now. In 
our day, as we have said, the short holiday is gaining on the 
long one. Few of us have the leisure for long tours, and 
many of us have not the inclination. We live rather fast, our 
interests are varied, our occupations numerons, and we find 
it difficult to break off with these constant rounds and dis- 
appear from our private circle or our business duties for 
any great length of time. In the more absorbing occupations 
of modern life, such as watching the money market, the 
higher forms of business, journalism, public affairs, constant 
vigilance is more and more necessary. The expert in these 
and other pursuits cannot afford to relax long; he must ply 
the labouring oar nearly without a break, or must contrive, 
with great ingenuity, to make his breaks at a few intervals. 
He tries to screw out a week at Easter or a fortnight after 
Parliament has risen; but he must remember the Stock 
Exchange settlement, or must make allowance for some 
sudden political complication or some crisis in the markets, 
and perhaps ends by accepting a few “Saturday to Monday” 
excursions to the sea or visits to a friend’s country villa. All 
is uncertain in our hurrying life of to-day, and holidays must 
be uncertain too. We imagine that the holidays of quitea 
large number of very important City men would be found to 
be few and brief. The same is certainly true of not a few 
journalists, whilst the responsible politician, gazing back with 
longing to the good old days when telegraphs and cables were 
not, counts on but little real leisure, and even that little is 
crowded with cares. 


We are inclined, on the whole, to regret the substitution of 
short holidays for long, though we bow to the decrees of 
modern life, which are imperions and final. We admit that, 
for a busy man, there is something to he said for a short 
scamper, when the route is all marked ont beforehand, the 
time fally occupied, and the party agreeable. Much may be 
made of these conditions by people in the right holiday mood, 
whose secret is, we imagine, to live wholly in the moment, to 
look neither back nor forward, and to take things as they 
come in the lightsome mood of children ont for a brief day’s 
holiday. Letters and telegrams should be avoided, one should 
bask in the sunshine of the fleeting hour and catch the 
artistic impulse known as “impressionism.” But this is a gift 
not widely bestowed on modern men, with their ear at the 
telephone and their mind disturbed by rumours and alarms. 
One who can only take two or three days at a time 
would probably find it happier and more profitable to possess 
a quiet little country place than to wander abroad and 
consume time in calculating train journeys and hotel bills, 
which are vexatious to the soul. It is, of course, far 
easier to arrange a few days’ holiday now than in former 
times; but it is not so much the arrangement of the holiday 
as the elimination of that black care which can creep with as 
great facility into a corridor-train as on the saddle of the 
proverbial horseman which must be attended to. And, un- 
happily, there are, as Tennyson has it, “so many worlds, so 
much to do.” You never get away finally and for good from 
the dead routine, from the living grind which is the special 
mark of our hurrying business life. A few can do this. 
Retired men with means can do it; lawyers with large 
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ractices, a few doctors with patients who are not so ill but 
wr they can afford to wait for a few weeks, business men 
with good managers stationed at the head of well-organised 
departments, can escape the daily grind for months together, 
but these are among the favoured few, and the rest of us must 
face the conditions of modern life as well as we may. 


Bat if we turn aside from necessity to deliberate choice, 
who would not take, when he could get it, a good long holiday ; 
as who would not, on a hot, parching day, take a long, steady, 
cooling drink? How delightful to take one’s ease in one’s 
ino, even if the inn be one of our modern caravanserais, 
with its flitting birds of passage whose arrival and departure 
one notes from one’s snug seclusion! How pleasant to find 
the accustomed place in the pleasant spot by the window 
reserved day by day and to be sure to-morrow of that glorious 
yiew from one’s window over the eternal peaks of snow 
soaring into the boundless sky! How charming to wander, 
untied by engagements, with no trains to catch, and no tele- 
grams to vex, free as the birds, released for months from the 
fetters of time and space! Singularly enough, it is the 
citizens of the most go-ahead of nations who can do this in 
our time. The institution in America of the “sabbatical 
year,” which releases professors and teachers in one year in 
seven, generously guaranteeing them one-balf the ordinary 
salary, is an excellent device which we might well copy. 
Apparently the Universities and Colleges do not suffer, pro- 
vision being made for suitable supplies, while the teacher 
gains a real rest which enables him to do his work all the 
better after his return. His mind is enlarged, his soul en- 
riched by meditation among the ruins of Rome, or in the 
ancient cities of Spain, or amid the crumbling stones of Asia 
Minor, the cooling hand of the ancient world rests upon his 
fevered pulse, and he is made whole again. No brief 
scamper, however arranged, is to be compared with this for 
its inflaence on the nature of man. We were made, as 
Emerson says, for both society and solitude, and we do not 
get enough of the latter, with the result that our minds are 
in danger of being vulgarised, and of being unable to see 
things in their due proportion. We could desire nothing 
more than that the various occupations of modern life should 
be so arranged that all of us should be able to secure longer 
pauses from daily routine, and so be brought face to face 
more closely with Nature herself, and with the ancient heri- 
tage which we derive from older times. 





THE BEAUTY OF PONDS. 
\7 OT the least evidence of the taste of the people of Japan 
is the opinion which they have of the minor pools of 
water, natural or artificial, which we class rather con- 
temptuously as “ponds.” They cover their garden and 
temple ponds with lotus plants, and give pond parties, 
instead of garden parties, to row among the lilies, They 
write sonnets to them, and paint them constantly in land- 
capes and decorative panels. Living, as we do, on a group of 
islands, they are more sensitive to natural beauty exhibited 
ona small scale,and more careful than we, until recently, 
have been, to make the most of their pools und ponds, by 
treating them as a centre for exquisite flowers, like the irises 
and crimson water-lilies, specially cultivated for that pur- 
pose, and to secure for their eyes the pleasure of seeing the 
beauty of flowering trees doubled by reflection on surfaces 
of water. In this country admiration for lakes is always 
forthcoming, though the beauty of the lake, if its shores are 
treeless, and its margin and surface without water plants, 
consists mainly in its reflection of light and Jandscape, and 
the feeling of space and tranquillity transmitted to our 
senses, 


Size is of the essence of the lake. It is a surface 
large enongh for wind to play upon and to raise waves; 
very deep, as a rule, by the nature of its situation, 
which is nearly always in some valley among hills. 
Thus water plants cannot grow up from the bottom of a 
lake because of its depth and the coldness of its waters, 
and surface-growing plants cannot spread out from its margin 
because of the waves that rise and break them. Inseparable, 
too, from their size is the sense of division and severance 
given by lakes. Inthe same way great rivers are less beautiful 
than small streams. The farther bank is too remote and 








too obscurely scen. The main source of pleasure in all 
water scenery is the view across tu the bank opposite. The 
scene on the near side is quite subordinate to this; the down- 
ward gaze into the waters themselves, and that garden of 
delight which grows beneath and upon the surface, comes next 
the view across the waters. It is not till this is satisfied and 
analysed that the eye turns right and left to scan the nearer 
margin. That depth is invariably associated with the idea of 
the lake, and that this alone prevents the accumulation 
of the minor beauties of the water garden, is clear both from 
the experience of those who make lakes, and the difference 
of name given to waters which are wide but shallow. 
Lakes made mainly as “wild parks” to hold the trout 
artificially bred elsewhere are artificially lowered from time to 
time that water plants may grow in them, to rear on their 
leaves the insect food of fish. Shallow lakes are not so 
called; they are “meres” or “broads,” and if the land- 
scape adds little charm to their surface, they are often ex- 
quisitely decorated with a surrounding growth of aquatic 
plants, and with trees to whose roots the waters creep, and 
which in turn dip down to the surface of the mere. Millais’s 
“Chill October” shows the growth of water-forest at the 
head of such a pond. How beautiful these may be is 
known best to those familiar with the counties of Surrey and 
Hampshire. The “ponds” are a special feature of Sarrey 
scenery and parts of Hampshire. Some, like Alresford 
Pond, where the Itchen rises, or the Waggoner’s Wells 
beneath the Hindhead, are the sources of rivers. Others, 
like the “Silent Pool,” are made half by Nature, half 
by art, in the course of streamlets, or by reservoirs 
of old mills, often wholly vanished, whose only record is 
the pool, and a line in Doomsday Book. These pools 
have water as clear as crystal, fed by tiny streams ‘cut 
in the hillsides, which slip into them through miniature beds 
of tussock and tall grasses. Up these rills the little trout are 
bred, which grow in the pools to be big trout and cruise under 
the oaks or dimple the water as they rise. Modern manage- 
ment without altering the course of Nature now fills these 
pools with larger and more prolific fish. Thousands of rain- 
bow trout are turned into the pools, and round the upper 
margins ‘are set beds of water-plantain and green cresses 
to feed the insects which become food for fish. Beeches and 
oaks and dark-green hollies overhang the higher pools, 
whose banks are bright marl set with ferns and moss. The 
larger and deeper ponds are lily-covered and reed-edged, 
and often fringed on their steeper banks with beds of 
bracken-fern. 


The wayside ponds are one of the most refreshing, if least 
noticed, features of rural roads, beloved of all weary animals, 
but not celebrated in verse or prose, and rarely painted, 
because they are too confined in area, and have no “ vista” 
beyond them. They are all alike: shallow by the road, and 
deep under the further bank, from which oaks or elms, or 
often one single tree, rise with an upward curve, with 
a woven mass of roots and rootlets going far down below 
the surface level. The field ponds, often set at the 
corner where four fences meet, so as to afford water 
to four fields equally, are prettier and more varied, but 
often so overhung by masses of thorn and briars that the 
fallen leaves make the waters thick, and when still on their 
parent branches shut out the light and air. When these 
ponds lie in the centre of the meadows they are really 
beautifal objects, In the more waterless counties, such as 
Suffolk and Essex, they are numerous and very ancient. 
Rare indeed is the farm on which history records the making 
of any one of them. At one end the cattle enter to drink, 
and the way down is made broad and easy. There the tall 
water-plantains, with pale grey flowers, and the water grasses 
grow. Beyond, the whole surface is covered with a nasrow- 
leafed surface plant, more beautiful than the water-lily 
leaves, because they lie pointing all ways, like the leaves 
of frost crystals, just separated by narrow settings of water. 
The finest hawthorns and the oldest pollard-oaks full of 
polypody fern on the lower side hang over these ponds, 
and in them dwell a tough and ancient race of carp, proof 
against all weather and drought, and only killed by 
the hard winters which seal the field ponds with ice from 
lip to lip. In the clay counties, and in places where there 
was little running water, the larger ponds were only half 
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left to Nature. They were dug for fish-pools, or 
purely for ornament, though the fish were mainly carp 
and tench, and not the good trout of the Southern 
pools. The grass is still kept smooth upon their banks, 
and the sides of the pools are planted with the trees 
in fashion eighty years ago. The quince was the favourite 
pondside tree of our ancestors. It grows best by the water, 
and from spring, when the pink blossom and grey leaves 
cover the drooping branches, till late in autumn, when the 
golden fruits dropped into the pool, and were gathered 
thence after a week’s bath, which was believed to improve 
their flavour, the tree was always an ornament to the 
margin. Laburnum, weeping willow, and the ilex were the 
other trees planted by the garden pools in the end of the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth century. The pond- 
garden, with flowers and plants, is of recent growth in 
England. Now it is often among the brightest features of 
the half-wild garden, and even close to the smooth lawns and 
terraces. The surface of the water is covered with crimson, 
pink, and sulphur-yellow water-lilies. Exquisite Japanese 
irises fringe the pool in spring, and bunches of daffodils and 
narcissus, which always grow best where they are mirrored in 
the water. 


If the pool is deep the exotic water-lilies do not feel the 
frost, while there are numbers of lovely hardy plants which will 
brighten its borders for the mere trouble of planting them. 
Frogs and duckweed were often the main produce of such 
pools in the days of our grandfathers, Now brilliant flowers 
and scarcely less beautiful fish are inseparable from them. 
Wherever there is a slight entering stream and overflow from 
the pond, or springs rising in it which find their way out in 
the smallest trickle of water, it may be stocked with the 
trout bred in hundreds of thousands in the many fish 
hatcheries now established in this country. The fish, 
yearlings or two-year-olds, brown trout or the beautifal rain- 
bow trout, are delivered at the nearest station without risk. 
Water insects to “‘sow” the pool with are sent with the fish, 
which are also fed with special “ fish-meal.” They come 
hungry, for they have been starved for a fortnight at the 
fishery to get them into travelling condition. The writer 
recently saw a pond in grounds close to the Thames which 
had been stocked a year ago with five hundred trout about four 
inches long. They are now all fine fish of from 3 lb. to $ Ib. in 
weight, and give life and movement to the pond, whose sur- 
face is broken in an instant with flashing sides.and shining 
tails, as the food is thrown in to the eager and voracious trout 
now living where formerly a few eels and muddy tench 
lay invisible upon the bottom. 











LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—_—_——_ 
THE SITUATION IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,— Would you kindly allow me space in your paper for a 
few lines on the above subject, as so many seem to take such 
a very narrow view of the matter; in fact, look upon it purely 
as a vote for the Outlanders? Iam a Londoner by birth and 
edvcation, and came to Johannesburg nearly seven years ago, 
and am therefore one of the much-abused Oatlanders. I 
came out a pro-Boer and an admirer of Mr. Gladstone, and 
am still the same although I am no politician, being entirely 
guided in my views by truth and justice. I am not a 
member of the South African League, I have never speculated 
on the Stock Exchange, nor do I hold shares in any company. 
I have lived entirely by my profession. I write mainly on 
behalf of the Transvaal, the Boer people, and the native. I 
therefore put the following questions to those who take the 
part of the Boer Government and encourage it in its bad policy 
by public utterances and otherwise. If they answer these 
questions according to facts, and not to their own taste, they 
will see that their party politics have led them to wrong the 
very people whose cause they profess to espouse :— 


(1) The Boer Government has been in power eighteen years. 
What has it done todevelopthe country? Does the want 
ef development interfere with the progress of the sub- 
continent ? 





(2) The Boers, being a pastoral and agricultural people, are | 
dependent upon the soil. 
them in this way by irrigation, &c. ? 


What has been done to keep | 





(3) Speaki lly of th 1 

peaking generally o: e people, are they an: 
than the animals they tend, and 5 P| i 
children growing up? 
Although there are twenty thousand farms in the Trans. 
vaal, why is it necessary to import flour, meat, and scores 
of other food stuffs which might be grown or produced 
in the country, for the soil is of the richest descrip. 
tion, and it is possible all the year round for the sowers 
and reapers to meet in the same field ? 


What has been the attitude of the Boer Government since 
1884 towards Great Britain? Has it not been one of con: 
tinual antagonism, as proved by many breaches of the 
Convention in the spirit if not in the letter, by the treat. 
ment of the British subjects invited here by Mr. Kruger 
in 1884, also by the Boer Government association with 
the Afrikander Bond, the one supporting the other 
One of the present Cape Ministers, a Bondsman, stated 
that “the avowed object of the Bond was the supre- 
macy of the Transvaal in South Africa.” 


What is the status of the native? Are the laws g0 
framed, as in the neighbouring colonies, to raise him 
above the brute creation ? 


The State Attorney was asked during the debate on the 
draft Franchise Law his definition of “ dishonouring 
sentence.” He replied:—“It would depend not on the 
sentence of the Court per se, but on the misdeed itself, 
whether it would be dishonourable. A pergon might be 
angry and thrash a native, who might unfortunately die, 
He might be sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
manslaughter. In this case there would be no dis. 
honouring sentence.” Should a Government, with such 
sentiments as these have the governing of native races? 


(8) The “illicit liquor traffic” amongst the natives is a 
terrible curse, ruining them body and soul. Should 
England’s efforts to wipe out the sad stain from one of 
her dependencies be less than in the case of the slave 
trade ? 


Does a Government’s inexperience, distaste for civilisa- 
tion, or susceptibilities as regards the independence of the 
country in any way form an excuse for its misgoverning 
a country as large as France, with a population of some 
78,000 Boers, 210,000 Outlanders, to say nothing of 
thousands of natives? (These figures are from the 
Staats Almanak.) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


7 


(9) 


Sarely there is enough in this bill (the truth of which any 
person can verify for himself) to condemn any Government 
claiming to be civilised, and to justify active interference 
(if moral pressure is without avail) to bring about immediate 
drastic reforms, not only for the good of the Trans 
vaal, but the whole of South Africa. As regards the 
Outlanders’ grievances, they are too well known to need re 
peating, and are acknowledged even by the Boer Government’s 
Industrial Commission(in spite of Mr. Labouchere’s assertions), 
But I would like to say a few words about the Ontlanders 
and Johannesburg, as there is so much taat is false published 
on the matter. Mr. Stead in his last Review of Reviews 
(July 15th) quoted Mr. Garrett’s opinion, obtained by paying a 
flying visit to this city. He stated that the Outlanders werea 
“wine, women, and gambling” people. _ This is true of a class 
found in every city, but to speak of the general character of 
Johannesburg in this way is unworthy of a responsible per- 
son, and indicates a disregard of the trath. I wonder what 
Mr. Stead would think if an American visited his town and 
described its people by the public-houses, racecourse, &c.! 
Mr. Labouchere stated recently that he could not understand 
what the Oatlanders did beyond indulging in the above 
pleasures, and loafing, and agitating. Well, if he had had 
any desire to find out he would have discovered there were 
so many million ounces of gold turned out annually, anda 
reference to one of the. several directories would have given 
him a very good idea of the Outlanders’ occupaticns. 


Such is the kind of cheap clap-trap that goes down 
with a class who are ever anxious to believe the worst of 
their own countrymen. There are a good many persons here 
who are quite content with the state of affairs. I think Mr. 
Kruger said twenty-three thousand. Some of them have 
written to the papers (Chronicle and 7'ruth), where their con- 
tributions are eagerly received, but I am afraid their interests 
do not extend beyond themselves, for surely it is a most 
selfish, and therefore narrow, view to take of the Transvaal 
question, because, forsooth, they are content with their lot, 
and wish to be left alone to make as much as possible and 
clear out. They speak for themselves, and are naturally 
chagrined at being interrupted in their efforts by the present 
agitation for reforms, and accordingly abuse the reformers. 
The so-called British subjects who write in this way overlook 
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what they imply by their assertion, to Sir Alfred Milner and 
Mr. Greene. Both these gentlemen bave an honourable reputa- 
tion to guard, and are too well trained to make loose statements. 
A great deal is being said just now about “ Amajuba.” 
Every soldier must admit that was a fair fight, and the 
Boer should be given his due. Were they to speak of 
Bronkerspruit in the same way they might with reason, for 
there one hundred and forty British soldiers were shot in 
cold blood under a flag of truce, and before war had been 
declared. Only one Boer (the usual one) lost his life, the 
rocks forming a cover. The State Secretary, Mr. Reitz (the 
advocate of a Dutch flag for South Africa), in a lecture to an 
audience mainly British spoke of the “ English treachery” 
at this event. He has never explained. He is the gentleman 
who pens the impudent replies to the British despatches. 
Olive Schreiner’s “ Peter Halkett” displays her great interest 
in the native question in Rhodesia; somehow this great 
question is overlooked in her last production, “ Words in 
Season.” Surely it is a far more momentous one in the 
Transvaal, owing to the terrible liquor traffic. Mr. Labouchere 
has also adopted similar tactics. Ithink they should both 
explain their inconsistency. Iam a lover of Olive Schreiner’s 
works, but have been bitterly disappointed with her last, for 
it helps no one, except, perhaps, to push forward the Young 
Afrikander ambition of a Dutch flag.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Johannesburg, August 11th. E. J. W. 





THE CRISIS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


Sir,—I have read Sir William Harcourt’s speech with a sense 
of wonder that it was not spoken before, but now that it is 
spoken I trust it will not be disregarded. Here you have 
the testimony of the man best qualified to speak as to the 
intention of the British Government when it concluded the 
Conventions of 188] and 1884. That testimony makes it 
absolately clear that the Government of this country 
deliberately divested itself of any such control over the South 
African Republic as should entitle it to interfere in a matter 
relating to the franchise. Further, the case is strengthened 
by quotation of the repeated avowals in the House of Commons 
made by Ministers—by Mr. W. H. Smith and by Mr. 
Chamberlain—that the Republic’s internal government and 
legislation could not rightfally be interfered with. Probably 
not one person in ten thousand knew until Sir William 
Harcourt made his quotations how plainly that had been 
expressed. In the teeth of those avowals the British Govern- 
ment has interfered. It proffered advice, rightly, at the 
Bloemfontein Conference. Since then it has passed to a tone 
of command. The Boers made concessions, not to the limit 
of the demand, but amply sufficient to prove that they recog- 
nised the de facto supremacy of the predominant Power. 
They were ready to sign the warrant for their own 
extinction as a ruling caste, but they stipulated for a 
somewhat longer tenure of existence. ‘They cling to power, 
as any body of men would do, desperately. It has 
been said that their proposals were dishonest; cunning 
is the natural defence of the weaker when assailed. But they 
had made proposals on, the demand of the British Govern- 
ment which forced their political ascendency to terminate 
within a few years: and the demand with which they com- 
plied had been made in violation of the original covenant and 
of the repeated pledges which Sir William Harcourt quotes. 
Is it wonderful, then, that they believe the very existence of 
their independent State, in which they can still be a part, 
though not the ruling part, to be menaced? And now they 
are ready to fight, not for their political ascendency, but for 
the independence of the country. The cause seems to the 
Datch so just that the Orange Free State, at least, contem- 
plates joining in a hopeless war rather than appear to 
acquiesce. 

These are facts which would elicit the fullest sympatby 
from all Englishmen, were not England concerned. When 
England is concerned the most honourable Englishmen 
—those whose views are represented by your paper— 
do not see clearly. They see that the Boer State is 
corrupt, and they believe, with reason, that if it were in 
British hands it would be administered cleanly and honestly. 
They see that in it the British race is held in subjection, and 








they think it the right and the duty of Englishmen to hold 
others in subjection. In order to redress this inversion of 
the natural order and to establish jastice and integrity they 
are willing to break a covenant. 


For what else is this country doing? Read Sir William 
Harcourt’s speech and see how you can deny that this country 
conceded to the Boers the thing they most desired— 
independence—and promised in the most explicit way that 
there should be no interference in their internal affairs. Yet 
in deference to the demand of the English in South Africa, 
the Government has so interfered,—not merely dictating the 
franchise conditions, but imposing its own language on the 
Boer State, and now is preparing to enforce its demands by 
war. If matters come to a formal declaration of hostilities, 
the ground may be shifted; the Boers may be taxed with 
this or that breach of the Convention; but the thing over 
which the fight will really be fought is our claim to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the South African Republic. 


Is there no alternative to war? Only one, it seems to me. 
The Government cannot recede from its demands, and the 
Boers will not accept them. There is still time for arbitration. 
We are told by your journal to consider America as a Power 
not standing to us in the same relation as other Powers,—as 
a Power, at least, not hostile. Why should we not submit in 
this matter to the arbitration of President McKinley? As 
things are, we stand to win and to annex the Transvaal. By 
arbitration we should at least have a chance of seeing our 
pretensions docked. But I would sooner see Great Britain a 
loser by arbitration than a gainer by unjust war; and I have 
lived long enough in Ireland to know how out of upjast war 
there may spring a race hatred handed down from generation 
to generation, increasing in bitterness and lack of reason as 
it works further from the provoking cause.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An IRISHMAN. 





CLERICAL ANTI-SEMITISM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—* As patriots we rejoice; as Catholics we give thanks 
to God.” These are the words in which La Croiz, one of the 
leading organs of French clericalism, welcomes the verdict of 
the Rennes Court-Martial. Such an expression of opinion, if 
it stood alone, might be taken as a thing without significance ; 
the irresponsible ufterance of a hysterical journalist accus- 
tomed to write in capitals and to speak ata scream. Unfor- 
tunately it is impossible to regard it in this light. The 
support given to Anti-Semitism by the religious Press and 
by ecclesiastical authority in and out of France has been 
unqualified and persistent. A little group of so-called Liberal 
Catholics has, indeed, stéod aloof, and watched, priest, and lay- 
men alike, with feelings of dismay and disgust, the antics played 
by the representatives of their Church and order. Bat these 
persons, estimable as they are, are without office and without 
authority: protest as they may, La Croiz circulates by the 
thousand; scurrilous and indecent libels, like M. Renauld’s 
‘‘ Péril Protestant,” issue from the Librairie Saint Joseph, and 
go through eleven editions ; M. Delassus writes under the im- 
primatur of the Archbishop of Cambrai; and M. Meignan 
under that of the highest theological censor of the Church, 
the Master of the Sacred Palace at Rome. 


Such things as these go far to explain two at first sight 
paradoxical phenomena: the one, the doubt existing in the 
minds of so many thoughtful and not irreligious men, Does 
religion make people better? the other, the undeniable fact 
that, while the great majority of Frenchmen are Catholic by 
conviction and sympathy, the active profession of Catholicism 
is an all but insuperable obstacle to a political career in 
France. Further, they inflict on not a few Catholics a sense 
of repulsion and almost of despair. 

“ Against her foes Religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but often fears her friends.” 
That her opponents should be wanting in taste and decency ; 
that they should show themselves blatant, intolerant, men- 
dacious, is natural, we think; but that those who are, or at 
least pose as, her champions should be so is a trial of patience 
and temper which we can il! bear. The English Press has 
been charged with hostility to France and French Catholics 
because jt has denounced the scrofulous Anti-Semitism which 
masquerades in the cast-off garments of the sanctuary. The 
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charge is false. Our sentiments for the great French nation 
are those of cordial sympathy and admiration ; Catholics or 
Protestants, we respect the Church of Bossuet, Fénélon, and 
Dupanloup; a Duchesne and a Loisy would be ornaments to 
any Church in any land. With the Renanlds, the Delassns, 
the Meignans, it is another matter. Hath God need of your 
lie? asked the prophet in sombre irony. They bring dis- 
credit on their Church and on their country; they make 
religion stink in the nostrils of honest men. The impunity 
with which they ply their hateful trade of calumny and 
intimidation is not merely a crying scandal, but an 
imminent danger to Catholicism in France and in the 
world at large. The clerical Press in France complains 
of the preponderance of Jews and Protestants in French 
public life,—in the Prefectures, the Chamber, the Magistracy, 
the schools, Why is it, it is asked, that they are as ten to 
one in these posts? and why is it that the minority, who are 
Catholics, are afraid to practise, or at least to be known to 
practise, their religion? Could there be a better answer than 
that provided by the very Press in which the question is 
raised? Can any reasonable man doubt that, if the party 
which it represents came into power to-morrow, the day after 
to-morrow France would be plunged into civil and foreign 
war? The French electorate, which, when al! is said and 
done, is, under ordinary circumstances, a cautious and level- 
headed electorate, will not risk this. It is not, perhaps, 
enthusiastic over the Third Republic, which is in many 
respects a compromise: it does not desire, on the one 
hand, to see harsh laws harshly enforeed against the clergy 
and the religious congregations; or, on the other, to impose 
unnecessary restrictions on labour in the interest, real or sup- 
posed, of capital, or to restrict unduly the rights of meeting 
and combination among working men. But it is haunted by 
two spectres: that of the Black Terror and that of the Red. 
It has had experience of them, and knows what they mean. 
And at no price will it have either Clericalism or Anarchy ; 
the Republic, bourgeois, uninspiring, and perhaps not wholly 
unvenal, is safest, and divides Frenchmen the least. It goes 
solid, therefore, for the Republic: medio tutissimus cbis ; it 
will have nothing to say to extremes. This attitude in so far 
as it means—and for the time being it does mean—the stereo- 
typing of abuses and the hindrance of rational reform is to 
be regretted. But to the great majority of Frenchmen it 
commends itself as the alternative to worse evils. Can it be 
said that this, the common-sense, of the nation is wrong? 
It would be unjust to take La Croix and its staff as repre- 

sentatives of French Catholicism: we hope, we believe, that 
they are not. But when no authoritative voice is raised to 
disclaim them judgment goes by default. The head is led by 
the tail; the sane and sober majority is silent; and is held, 
not unreasonably, to acquiesce, in virtue of its silence, with 
the follies, the criminal and ignoble follies, of the few. There 
is no reason to suppose that this state of things would he 
changed were Catholics, as such, to come into power; the 
country therefore is resolved, and rightly, that they shali be 
excluded from power. “Tu l’as voulu, George Dandin” : 

the exclusion is self-caused, self-perpetrated, and self- 
imposed:—I am, Sir, &c., CaTHOLICus. 





M. ZOLA AND THE PAPACY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1tr,—M. Zola is but repeating in the nineteenth century 
the part played by Voltaire in the eighteenth. Then, 
as now, the Roman Church aided and abetted the cruelties 
and injustices of the State. Then, as now, the freethinker 
was “on the side of the angels.” ‘ When an innocent nan 
was broken on the wheel at Toulouse...... when a brave 
officer, borne down by public injustice, was dragged with a gag 
in his mouth to die on the Place de Gréve, a voice instantly 
went forth from the banks of Lake Leman which made 
itself heard from Moscow to Cadiz, and which sentenced the 
unjust Judges to the contempt and detestation of all Europe.” — 
(Macaulay, “Ranke’s History of the Popes.”) The Roman 
Church of that day drank deep of the cup it had tendered to 
others before the century was scored. Will the whirligig of 
time bring its revenges before this generation passes >—I am, 
Sir, &c., W. K. Git. 


Eversley, Wimborne Road, Poole, September 17th. 














VOLTAIRE AND THE “ AFFAIRE DREYFUS» 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Sir,—The following extracts from Voltaire letters on the 
affaire Calas may interest your readers. Substitute Dreyfus 
for Calas, and they might have been written to-day :— 
(1) To Mapamr Catas.—* Soyez consolée que l’Europe entiire 


réhabilite la mémoire de votre mari: vous étes un grand exemple 
au monde.” 


(2) To M. Damiiavittn.—* Remarquez, mon cher frére, qu'il 
n’y a pas un seul prétre qui ait aidé les Calas.” 


The third extract might not be pleasant reading for 
Generals Mercier and Gonse :— 

(3) To THE ComTE p’ARGENTAL.—“ Vous savez que ce David, 

auteur de tout cet affreux désastre, était un trés-malhonnéte 
homme: le fripon a fait rouer l’innocent: le voila bien reconnu: 
il a été déstitué de sa place. J’espére qu’il payera chérement Je 
sang de Calas.” 
The whole of Voltaire’s correspondence on the Calas case (in 
Vol. XXX. of the collected works) is worth looking up, as an 
example of how a community (in that case it was probably 
not the whole French nation) may temporarily lose its head. 
—I an, Sir, &e., R. E. Bartuerr, 


Chelmsford, September 19th. 





THROUGH A KEYHOLE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir,—With reference to the notice in the Spectator of Sep. 
tember 16th concerning a book called “ Through a Keyhole,” 
by Cosmo Monkhonse, and published by Chatto and Windns, 
I should be obliged if you would allow me to state in your 
columns that Iam not the “Peeping Tom” in question, and 
know nothing of the book or its author.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Savile Club, September 18th. CosMo MonxkHOoUvsE, 





A PLEA FOR TEMPERANCE. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sin,—Reading Mr. Stephen Phillips’s fine lines in the 
Spectator of September 16th I am tempted to wonder if we 
have truly improved upon Old Testament morality so much as 
in our self-complacency we sometimes presume to think? 
Abraham pleaded for the salvation of a city which contained 
but ten righteous men; we invoke upon a nation the ire and 
vengeance of a God because five miserable men—probably 
misguided and perhaps wicked, but also conceivably con- 
scientious and stupidly loyal to their notion of a patriot’s 
duty—have committed what we in our safe and comfortable 
England can cheaply denounce as a crime. Is this indeed 
the spirit of Him who, when his disciples proposed the con- 
suming fire, rebnked them, saying: “Ye know not what 
manner of spirit ye are of ” P—I am, Sir, &c., H. 





WHETHER “PUBLIC OPINION” EXISTS? 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—I have been reading your interesting article on the 
poisoning of Public Opinion in France. May I be permitted 
—as briefly as possible—to raise the question as to whether 
there is such a thing as Public Opinion at all ? 

Where is—to use your own descriptions—this “ voice of 
the people,” this “sacred Sovereign” to be found? It is 
perfectly natural that the Press, which speaks every day: 
should claim to represent Public Opinion; it exaggerates thus 
its own importance; but as every newspaper nearly represents 
a different opinion—one may be black and the other white— 
the absurdity of such a claim is obvious. A Babel of opinion 
can in no way be described as a distinguishable and coherent 
“voice.” I do not say this in disparagement of the Press. 
Some of it is, of course, excellent. It can, however, only 
express the opinion of a secluded editor (he has to be secluded 
on account of his work) or of some of the members of his staff. 
The Press has, of course, an enormons influence in forming 
opinion. It is only the few who are sufficiently interested in 
politics or international questions to have judgments of their 
own. The Press—and chiefly the daily Press, on account of its 
incessant appearance—may be said to supply opinion to the 
mass of the people, not that the newspaper is necessarily 
bought on account of its opinions,—its popularity may have 
nothing to do with its opinions. It is bought on account of 
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its information, or of the excitement of its news; but the 
opinions are there if wanted, and they are generally adopted. 
The newspaper thus inspires the readers whose opinion it 
claims to represent ! but the readers have no means whatso- 
over of inspiring the newspaper; not one reader out of a 
thonsand takes the trouble to write a letter to the editor, 
and if he does the chances are it is not published. There 
is frequently no room for it, however fairminded an editor 
may be. The public is compelled to take the newspapers 
which are at hand. As an illustration of this I may mention 
that although I consider the Petit Journal to be about the 
most disgracefal newspaper published in Enrope, I fre- 
quently, when abroad, buy it to obtain information concern- 
ing events I am deeply interested in. 

It was anticipated by ardent enthusiasts half a century ago 
that a free Press would necessarily express a sort of Public 
Opinion, but how on earth are millions of people to put their 
heads together and agree as to utterance? The fact is we 
delude ourselves with phrases. There is no such thing as 
Public Opinion at all,—although there may be a general 
consent upon many questions. There is plenty of opinion, 
individual, or published in the Press, and fortunately in this 
country our high-class newspapers are popular. In France, 
unfortunately, the best opinion is unpopular, and it struggles 
into circulation with difficulty. The French—for a civilised 
people—are the most credulous in the world. The popular 
newspapers—those which are in the greatest circulation—are 
the Petit Journal, the Libre Parole, the Intransigeant, the Patrie 
and La Croix: these organs of “ Public Opinion” have per- 
suaded their readers that the Dreyfus agitation is entirely 
due to the expenditure of millions by a syndicate formed of 
the enemies of France. According to M. Judet, of the Petit 
Journal, the recent Rennes verdict is a gratifying illustration 
of the moral force of truth and justice in spite of an attempted 
wholesale corruption. ‘“ Le Syndicat,” he says triumphantly, 
“est en pleine déroute.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

September 19th. Frepr. A. Maxse. 








POETRY. 
—@—_ 

THY HEROES, FRANCE—. 
Tuy heroes, France, forsake thee not; they stand, 
Few braving many, in a hostile land— 
Thy soldier—who, commanded to be still, 
To acquiesce in the established ill, 
In righteous pity and in righteous wrath 
Strode boldly on his persecuted path, 
For tracking guilt, himself the sentence bore, 
Thy martyr, France, thy soldier now no more: 
Thy famous penman, who in the world’s ear 
Rang accusation none could choose but hear : 
Thy lawyer, whom the assassin’s bullet stung, 
Loosed like an asp to still that eager tongue, 
Who from the hard street where unhelped he lay 
Limped unaffrighted to renew the fray : 
And he, thy scapegoat, long immured from sight, 
His name a mere flag tossing in the fight, 
Who at the last won for thee, thankless France, 
A crowning glory of strong sufferance : 
For thee,—since all are thine, thine at thy need, 
Jew or Alsatian, of thy glorious breed; 
And, honouring these, in them we honour thee, 
And would see France what these would have her be, 
Humbled and not humiliated, raised 
Out of the slough where cowards roll disgraced, 
Cleansed—as by fire if needs be—young and new, 
To her great self, as are her heroes, true. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 








BOOKS. 
——4---- 
SIR THOMAS ROE'’S JOURNAL AND 
CORRESPONDENCE.* 
Tue Journal and Correspondence of Sir Thomas Roe are 
among the most important documents in the history of 
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British relations with India. The early date of his mission, 
the length of his residence at the Mogul Court, the position 
and character of the Ambassador, and his consequent influence 
upon the diplomatic and commercial situation, all distinguish 
his Embassy above any previous or succeeding negotiations. 
He was in reality the first fully accredited Envoy to the Mogul 
Emperor. The first English ship had reached Surat only 
seven years before; and though its captain, William 
Hawkins, had presented a letter from King James to the 
Emperor Jahangir at Agra, neither his credentials nor 
his two years of hobnobbing with that extremely merry 
Monarch entitle him to diplomatic rank. Whatever trading 
concessions the rough sea-dog contrived to win in the 
Emperor’s melting moods were recalled at the urgency of the 
Portuguese, who still held the Indian seas to be their own 
dominion, and were determined to keep ont intruders. 
Hawkins had retired in confusion, considerably mellowed by 
the prolonged course of dissipation at Court, and Canning 
and Kerridge were equally unable to overcome the strenuous 
opposition of the Portuguese Jesuits and their well-bribed 
Mogul allies in the councils of the son of Akbar. The effect 
of the two naval victories of Best and Downton off Surat and 
in Swally Roads had more effect than all these diplomatic re- 
presentations; but still, when Roe arrived in 1615 the 
English agents and traders were in a humiliating situa- 
tion, subject to all kinds of indignities, possessing no 
recognised or valid rights, and obliged to sue and bribe 
for such slight facilities as they could win. Their chiefs, 
the agents of the Hast India Company, had brought scorn 
upon their nation by ‘“‘kotowing” to the Mogul dignitaries, 
cringing to insult, asserting no trace of dignity; and had even 
“ suffered blowes of the porters, base Peons, and beene thrust 
out by them with much scorne by head and shoulders with- 
out seeking satisfaction.” Englishmen were flouted, robbed, 
arrested, even whipped in the streets, It was evident that a 
different manner of man was needed to retrieve the indignity 
done to our name and honour. Sir Thomas Roe was invited 
by the directors, after much consideration and debate, to 
accept the task, and the choice was approved by King James, 
whose Royal commission duly constituted, appointed, 
ordained, and deputed “the said Sir Thomas Rowe our true 
and undoubted Attorney, Procurator, Legate, and Ambas- 
sador” to that “high and mighty Monarch, the Greate 
Magoar, King of the Orientall Indyes, of Condahy, of 
Chismer, and of Corason.” 


Roe was in every way an excellent choice. He combined 
the business capacity of the great merchant with the urbanity 
and address of the courtier. His grandfather was Lord Mayor 
of London, and the blood of the Greshams ran in his veins ; 
but he was entered at Magdalen, Oxford, belonged to the 
Middle Temple, had been Esquire of the Body to Queen Bess 
herself, and was on terms of affectionate intimacy with Prince 
Henry and his sister Elizabeth, the fature “‘ Rose of Bohemia.” 
Not yet thirty-five, he had led a voyage of discovery to 
Guiana and explored the Orinoco; he had disputed in Latin 
with Dutch divines; he had even sat for Tamworth,—in 
the “Addled Parliament,” it is true. The East India 
directors described him as “of a pregnant understand- 
inge, well spoken, learned, industrious, and of a comelie 
personage,” and his latest editor justly adds that “his 
commanding presence and dignified bearing were useful 
qualifications for a mission to an Eastern Court, while 
in the still more important matters of judgment and tact 
he was equally well equipped. Sprung from a noted City 
family, he combined the shrewdness, readiness of resource, 
and business ability which had raised his ancestors to 
fortune, with the culture and experience obtained by a varied 
training in most favourable circumstances.” More than all 
this, he was a true Elizabethan, with the gallant bravery, the 
passionate devotion to King and country, the great-hearted 
fanaticism, of his age. It was not the merchant's son, but the 
Elizabethan gentleman, who faced the Mogul Prince as an 
equal, and told an insulting Prime Minister that “if his 
greatness were no more than his manners he durst not use 
me soe: that I was an Ambassador from a mighty and free 
Prince, and in that quality his better.” When the Governor 
of Surat tried slyly to carry out the odious practice, hitherto 
tamely allowed, of searching the persons of British subjects, 
in spite of Roe’s claiming the absolute exemption of an 
Amwbassador’s suite, there was a spirited scene :— 
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“ Master Wallis breaking out came up after me and tould me 
this treachery; wheron I turnd my horse and with all speed rode 
backe to them, I confess too angry. When I came up, I Jayd my 
hand on my swoord, and my men breake through and came about 
me. Then I asked what they entended by soe base treachery: I 
was free landed, and I would die soe, and if any of them darst 
touch any belonging to me, I bade him speake and shew himselfe. 
Then they desired me not to take yt in ill part: it was done in 
Frendship. I called for a Case of Pistolls, and hanging them at 
my saddle I replyed those were my Frendes, in them I would 
ee It was a Custome to be usd to rouges and theeves 
and not to free men: I was resolved not to return to my Country 
with shame; I would rather dye there with Honor.” 

Roe was certainly no meek-tempered man. His Journal is 
full of similar scenes. But he did well to be angry, and 
his defiant and punctilious assertion of his dignity, as the 
mirror of his Sovereign, his insistence upon every necessary 
point of courtesy, and his stately refusal to unbend a 
jot of his prond bearing, had their due effect. When 
he came to India, the English were very nearly on 
the point of being driven out of even their slight hold at 
Surat; the influence of the Portuguese at Court threatened to 
oust the scanty merchant colony which, in deep humiliation, 
was unconsciously laying the foundations of empire; the 
Mogul authorities were accustomed to treat the English as 
beggars to be spurned. All this was changed before he 
left India. Despite the opposition of the Prince, who 
almost ruled his father, and who, as Governor of Sarat, had 
the means of making his enmity felt ; in spite of the intrigues 
of the Queen, the Prime Minister, and the Jesuits, Roe not 
merely asserted his countrymen’s rights, but won a series of 
important diplomatic victories. He compelled the Court 
favourite to refund his illegal exactions, and ‘‘ recovered all 


bribes, extortions, debts made and taken before my tyme till 


this day, or at least an honourable composition.” His firm- 
ness and courage, combined with wary management, had been 
too much for the cleverness of Father Corsi, and the Portu- 
guese had almost lost their influence. The Emperor and bis 
son, Prince Khurram, were men who were fally capable 
of measuring and admiring Roe’s manly qualities; and 
his independence and dogged persistence, supported by 
natural dignity and courtliness, won from the Mogul 
authorities as much advantage as could at that time be ex- 
pected. The Ambassador had tried in vain to obtain a 
general treaty, embodying articles resembling the Capitula- 
tions granted in Turkey. Experience taught him that the 
time was not ripe for any such concession, and the Mogul 
Emperor was too ignorant of foreign kingdoms to measure 
India with them. “ Neyther will this overgrowne Eliphant,” 
said Roe, “descend to Article or bynde himselfe reciprocally 
to any Prince upon terms of Equallty, but only by way of 
favour admitt our stay.” “You can never expect to trade 
here upon Capitulations that shalbe permanent. Wee must 
serve the tyme.” All he could obtain were firmans, or orders 
to the local authorities, sanctioning the English trade ‘at 
Surat upon reasonably satisfactory terms. ‘“ You shall be 
sure of as much priviledge as any stranger,” he promised, 
and he kept his word. The English factory at Surat was 
set on a snfficiently stable basis, and recognised officially by 
Emperor and Prince-Governor. Indeed, Roe was disposed 
to judge favourably of the Mogul authorities, considering their 
ignorance and the uncertainty of their official position. ‘“ All 
the Goverment dependes upon the present will,” he wrote 
in 1618, “whose appetite only governs the lordes of the 
kingdome; but their Justice is generallie good to strangers ; 
they are not rigorous, except in scearching for thinges to 
please [7.e., presents and luxuries], and what trouble we have 
is for hope of them, and by our owne disorders.” He marked 


the turbulence of the English crews and even some of the | 


factors, and warned the Company against a policy of 
aggression :— 


“A war and trafique are incompatible. By my consent, you 
shall no way engage yourselves but at sea, wher you are like to 
gayne as often as to loose. It is the beggering of the Portugall, 
notwithstanding his many rich residences and territoryes, that 
hee keepes souldiers that spendes it; yet his garrisons are meane. 
He never profited by the Indyes since hee defended them. 
Observe this well. It hath beene also the error of the Dutch, 
who seeke Plantation heere by the Swoord., They have a 
woonderfull stocke, they proule in all Places, they Posses some of 
the best; yet ther dead Payes consume all thegayne. Lett this 
bee received as a rule thatif you will Profitt, seeke it at Sea, and 
in quiett trade; for without controversy it is an error to affect 
Garrisons and Land warrs in India.” 





The situation at Surat did not, certainly, warrant the forecast 
of a Clive or a Hastings, nor had the Mogul Empire then 
suffered the destructive puritanism of Aurangzib or the 
disasters of a Maratha war. Despite corruption and the 
seeds of decay, it was still the Empire of Akbar the Great 
and Roe would indeed have possessed the gift of prophecy it 
he had foreseen the days of Buxar and Plassy, and the 
steady rule of a Western Kaisar-i-Hind. 


Prob bly no writer on India has been more often quoted 
than Sir Thomas Roe, yet his Journal], the source of so many 
extracts, has never been properly edited until now. It wag 
indeed published, together with some of his letters from 
India, by Purchas in his Pilgrimes, soon after Roe had 
taken up his new Embassy to Constantinople; ang 
Purchas’s edition has been the source of all the numerous 
reprints or translations which the novelty of the stbject 
naturally evoked. The Ambassador's original fair copy of 
the first two years of the Journal by some accident hug 
fortunately been preserved in the British Museum, together 
with a smaller portion which apparently formed one of the 
instalments of the Journal sent from time to time by Roe to 
his immediate employers, the East India directors, the rest 
of which are lost. From these manuscripts Mr. Foster has 
been able to produce a full and trustworthy text of the Journal 
from March, 1615, to February, 1617; and a collation with 
Purchas’s edition shows that the new text contains abont 
two-thirds of new matter, whilst it corrects and explains the 
old text in numerous details. After February, 1617, Mr, 
Foster is still obliged, for lack of manuscripts, to use 
Parchas’s text, till it stops abruptly in January, 1618. But 
thronghout the mission the letters which he has inserted, 
from the collections in the India and Record Offices, are of 
the greatest value; and for the last year, 1618-19, this corre. 
spondence, which happily runs to nearly sixty closely printed 
pages, is our sole guide. The importance of this source is 
apt to be overlooked in the preference for the more intimate 
and personal interest of the Journal; nevertheless, the letters 
are better written, and often quite as valuable, and we must 
consider their publication a great and particular service 
on the part of the judicious editor. Mr. Foster’s work 
upon the correspondence of the Honourable Company 
bas amply demonstrated his familiarity with the records 
of the period and his accuracy in handling them, and 
he has turned his knowledge to excellent account in the 
annotation of Roe’s Journal and letters. No allusion seems 
to escape him, and there is nota clerk in the Company’s ser- 
vice, an interpreter, or a merchant of whom he cannot tell us 
the history and character, probably down to the colour of his 
hair, if he had the mind. He is almost as much at home 
among the mansabdirs and other nobles of the Mogul Court, 
and on all cognate subjects his notes are a mine of informa. 
tion. Inthe details of scholarly editing the book will passa 
severe test, and though mere readers might wish that the 
text had been broken up into paragraphs to relieve the eye 
and divide the subjects, they will find some consolation in 
several curious portraits, not only of Roe and his chaplain 
but of the Great Mogul and his heir,—clearly very loose 
copies of some of those beautiful Indian miniatures which 
may be seen in the British Museum or in Colonel Hanna’s 
fine collection. There is also a remarkably interesting map 
drawn by William Baffin himself, who was a mate on Sir 
Thomas’s ship. In fine, the Hakluyt Society and its in 
dustrious secretary deserve all gratitude for a very handsome 
and scholarly edition of a notable collection of State papers. 





A LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


PROFESSOR GILBERT has attacked with considerable success 
a problem which has occupied the attention of students of the 
Bible from the earliest times,—the construction of a harmony 
of the Gospel narratives. He does not attempt to make 4 
continuous story out of them, remarking quite traly that such 
a story may be presented “ with such elaboration and fulness 
of reference to many writers and many opinions that the out- 
lines of the life itself become blurred and indistinct.” He seeks 
to disentangle the facts. To this task he comes with the ad- 
vantage of a freedom which his predecessors have commonly 
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lacked. If all the statements of the four Evangelists have to 
be fitted as 80 many pieces of a puzzle into a complete picture, 
there must needs be the using of no little force, with a result that 
js anything but satisfactory to a candid inquirer. Professor 
Gilbert frankly concedes that the four historians often tell 
the same thing in various ways; he does not attempt to 
minimise the differences, though he contends that the his- 
torical character of the general narrative is not impaired. In 
this direction, the admission of possible error, he goes far, 
though we are not disposed to say, too far. He remarks, for 
instance, on the narrative of the healing of a woman with an 
issue of blood, that “ people thought that the woman who 
touched Christ’s garment was healed without the Master's 
knowledge,” and that “ Mark relates the miracle from this 
point of view”; this he believes to have been “a false im- 
pression.” “ The miracles of Jesus were not wrought by any 
magnetism, or by any subtle physical force which people could 
steal from Him by a touch; but they were wrought by an act of 
His will.” This is reasonable enough. Bat we doubt whether 
the obvious meaning of St. Luke’s narrative is not the same 
as St..Mark’s. Professor A. B. Brace says so (Ezpositor’s 
Greek- Testament.) “The statement as given by’Mark (and 
Luke) implies that the cure was not wrought by the will of 
Jesus.” The miracle of the sfater in the fish’s moath 
Professor Gilbert discards altogether. Here we cannot go 
with him, though we see the great difficulty of the narrative. 


The introduction deals with the character of the sources. 
Qor author considers the Synoptists to have written inde- 
pendently of each other ; the fourth Gospel he holds to be of 
at least equal rank. On the theory of a second-century 
origin he remarks: “ Had there lived in the second century a 
man capable of producing the fourth Gospel, we should 
doubtless find abundant personal traces of him. But we 
know the great men of that century, and know that there was 
notamong them one who distautly approached the mental 
stature of the author of the fourth Gospel.” 


Passing quickly by the chapters on the “Supernatural Con- 
ception” (which Professor Gilbert believes, but does not think, 
as we understand him, essential to orthodoxy), the ‘“‘ Education 
of Jesus” (where we may note the remarks on the Master’s love 
of Nature,—there is nothing in ancient literature to parallel 
thesaying about the lilies of the field), the “Baptism of Jesus,” 
and the “Temptation,” we come to what is called “A Bird’s- 
eye View of the Ministry of Jesus.” This, so clear and well 
defined are the outlines given, we take to be the most practi- 
cally valuable part of the book. The whole length of the 
ninistry our author takes to be something more than two 
years, remarking that “the disproportion between the length 
of His ministry and its results is wholly without a parallel in 
history; and inexplicable on natural grounds.” The time is 
thus divided (the Baptism and the Temptation being, of 
coarse, preliminary and not included). 


(1) Visit to the Jordan and second meeting with the 
Baptist, and journey, by way of Cana and Capernaum, to 
Jerusalem. This period, extending to two months, includes 
the recognition by the Baptist, resulting in the accession of 
the first Disciples (all of them probably Disciples of J ohn), 
and the first miracle. 

(2) The Judwan Ministry (eight months). This is wholly 
omitted by the Synoptists, being related by St. John ii. 13— 
i. 3. In this are included the First Pablic Act of the 
Reformer,—i.e,, the Cleansing of the Temple, and various signs, 
wrought “during the feast.” Not much of the time, it is 
probable, was spent in Jerusalem; but there are no details of 
the period. We know, however, that the Disciples were 
engaged in baptising. 

(3) First Ministry in Galilee (three months), preceded by 
the two days spent in the Samaritan village of Sychar 
(probably the same as *Asker, somewhat more than a mile 
from Nablous). Professor Gilbert gathers from the narra- 
tive that the teaching was at first in the synagogues, and 
afterwards, as the hostility of the Rabbis increased, in the 
open air. It was during this period that the Apostolic 
College was completed. It is remarked that the “ education 
and social position of the Twelve is sometimes under- 
éstimated,” and that it may be safely assumed that they 
hada thorough biblical education of the rabbinic sort.” 


(4) A visit to Jerusalem, while the Twelve were on their 








mission in Galilee. One month may be assigned to this, 
thongh part of the time was probably spent in Galilee. 

(5) Second Galilean ministry. It was during this that 
His popularity rose to its greatest height; partly as a 
result of the great miracle of Feeding the Five Thousand. 
At the end of this period Jesus begins to mingle with His 
teaching words of judgment. He recognises that He had 
failed. ‘‘ Wherever Jesus went, people had one desire 
only, as had been the case with the masses all along, 
and that desire was for material help. They brought 
Him their sick, but no one ever asked Him for for- 
giveness of sins.” Now comes in the brief visit to 
heathen territory. The purpose of this visit was the 
desire to be alone with the Disciples, a consequence, 
we may well suppose, of the growing sense of His 
own disappointment. They were to do the work, and He 
must make them ready for it. We have such an inveterate 
habit of forgetting the humanity of Christ, that anything 
that implies disappointed hopes, or even a change of plans to . 
meet the exigencies of the time, seems strange. Here, of 
course, comes in the story of the Syro-Phenician woman. 

(6) Ministry in Jerusalem (three months from the Feast 
of Tabernacles in September to the Feast of the Dedication 
in December). This was largely occupied with the public 
and definite assertion of Messianic claims. This visit was 
brought to an end by the violence of His enemies, as related 
in John x. 39, resulting from the miracle of the blind man, 
and the controversies that followed it. 

(7) Ministry in Perza (three months), mentioned by all the 
Evangelists, but described in detail by none. Oar author 
locates here the Mission of the Seventy, the Question of 
Divorce, the Blessing of Children, the Rich Young Ruler, 
and the reference to Herod. 

(8) Time spent in Bethany, Ephraim, and Jerusalem (three 
weeks). The important incident here is the summoning of 
Jesus from Perea to the neighbourhood of Jerusalem by 
the illness and death of Lazarus. He leaves Jerusalem again 
to find safety in Ephraim, and quits his refuge to go up to 
Jerusalem at the Passover “ with his Galilean countrymen, 
for He had in their presence a bulwark against the hatred of 
the leaders.” This does not militate against His conscious- 
ness that the end was at hand, and that it must be accom- 
plished in Jerusalem. Still “it was natural ”—and no view of 
His action can be right that does not take account of what is 
“natural”—“ that He should make use of His Galilean 
supporters.” 


Now this “bird’s-eye view” of the Saviour’s ministry 
requires various assumptions. Arguments, more or less 
forcible, may be brought against this or that detail. No 
theory could be formed which would be not open at many 
points to attack. But itis certainly clear and definite, and 
Professor Gilbert has done, we think, a very considerable 
service to students of the New Testament in elaborating it. 
His book throughout is thoughtful and helpfal, all the more 
so because it is distinctly courageous without ceasing to be 
reverent. 





THE BELVOIR HUNT.* 


Tue literature of sport has long been declining, and to-day 
it seems well-nigh dead. Those that have knowledge and 
experience have seldom the skill to write; and they who are 
tinctured with letters lack the practice or imagination which 
might enable them to realise the triumphs of sport. Note 
the difference between W. G. Grace and Nyren; look abont for 
a rival to the Hazlitt who described the prowess of Kavanagh, 
the fives player. And you must confess to-day that the 
gulf between sport and literature is wide indeed. The modern 
writers may have the knowledge ; they may ride to hounds as 
straight as they hold their bat at cricket; they may feel a 
genuine enthusiasm in the memory of their exploits; but they 
cannot write ; they have no means of imparting their enthu- 
siasm to others; and it seems likely that the prowess of the 
present generation will be forgotten for lack of proper 
historians. 

Compure, for instance, Whyte-Melville’s Riding Recollec- 
tions with Mr. T. F. Dale’s History of the Belvoir Hunt. 
Whyte-Melville insists upon giving you au impression by the 








* The History of the Belvoir Hunt. By 't. F. Dale. London: Constable. [213,] 
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mere spring and vigour of his phrase. Mr. Dale, whose in- 
dustry is most praiseworthy, fills your mind with facts, and 
leaves you perfectly cold. Some of the facts are designed to 
stir the most sluggish fancy. ‘‘ Gentleman” Shaw, the great 
huntsman, is a hero of the proper vein, and one likes to hear 
of the horse that “ jamped the river Swift, nine yards wide.” 
Again, what could be move spirited than a run which took 
place near the beginning of the century, when the Belvoir 
Hounds got the knack of getting away quickly on a scent? 
It “lasted twenty-two minutes, and all the field were beaten 
off by the pace except a Mr. Storey, who rode a blood horse.” | 
But, for the most part, the stories in Mr. Dale’s hook are 
tamely told. The author, moreover, does not keep himself 
rigidly to his task. He has too much to say of Shakespeare | 
and the musical glasses. The mention of Crabbe persuades , 
him to quote Mr. Browning’s opinion of Euripides, while that | 
strange figure Mattaire, who was once entrusted with the 
education of Philip Stanhope, and was afterwards a sort of | 
literary adviser to a Duke of Rutland, recalls nothing more | 
apposite than The Grammarian’s Funeral. Now, it should | 
be a point of honour with the historian of sport to quote 
nothing but the classics, Virgil and Horace should suffice | 
bim for illustration, as they sufficed the old gentlemen 
of the eighteenth century, and we resent Mr. Dale's wider 
erudition and careless handling of tradition. 

Of course, the history of the Belvoir Hunt was well worth 
writing, if for but one reason, which, says Mr. Dale, “is to be 
found in the fact that from the year 1760 the best blood in 
England has been grafted on the original Belvoir stock. Until 
now the Belvoir hound is not merely the best foxhound in the 
land of fox-hunting, it is the finest achievement of man’s 
power of selection in the breeding of domesticated animals. 
For the foxhound, as he stands in his perfection to-day, isa 
greater triumph of the skill of the breeder even than the 
racehorse, as ina much smaller frame he combines a speed 
almost as great, and a power of endurance more lasting, with an 
intelligence infinitely more serviceable.” That statement is in 
the right key,and Mr. Dale is at his best when he writes of the 
famous pack. But there is another side to the book; the 
history of the Hunt is, and should be, a history of the family; 
and the Dukes of Ratland gave Mr. Dale an excellent oppor- 
tunity which he has most tediously neglected. In the first place, 
he approaches his heroes with cap in hand. He is not free 
from the taint of snobbishness with which he charges the 
admirable “Nimrod.” His account of Crabbe’s friendship, for 
instance, with the fourth Duke is clumsy and unfair. Crabbe 
was a poet and a gentleman, who perfectly well understood 
the relations of client and patron. To say that “no change 
has ever been more startling than that which gave the Suffolk 
gauger’s boy a position in one of the stateliest homes of 
England,” is hopelessly to confuse the matter. Crabbe, no 
donbt. brought to the bargain as much as he got, and we do 
n»t believe his head was turned by the stately walis of Belvoir 
any more violently than the wise Duke was startled by the 
poet’s intelligence. But Mr. Dale’s tone is always at fault; 
and though he had the chance to draw many an interesting 
portrait, his images are blurred and lack verisimilitude. 

Yet for all the author’s want of tact, the book is still 
interesting. How could it be otherwise when it introduces 
England’s popular hero, the great Lord Granby, Beau Brum- 
mel, Lord Alvanley, Disraeli, Lords Wilton and Jersey, and a 
hundred other politicians and sportsmen? The account of 
the dandies is by no means badly done. They were fine 
horsemen, we are told, and to wear the costume of the 
Hunt was part of their profession, but they were bored 
by the hounds, and it was Lord Alvanley (or another) 
who said “hunting would be all right if it weren’t for 
the dogs.” For Brummel, who is generally represented 
as an idler about town, Mr. Dale has little else than 
praise. Of course the Beau was always perfectly turned 
out, and of course he introduced the celebrated white tops, 
which were more elegant than sportsmanlike. But he rode 
hard and straight, and once after a long run was one of four 
up at the finish. Ata later date Disraeli sang the praises of 
the Belvoir that he knew, and Mr. Dale not only prints the 
celebrated passage from Coningsby, but reproduces an in- 
teresting and unpublished portrait of Disraeli on horseback. 

But the best thing in the book is a delineation of an old 
sportsman quoted from Sporting Anecdotes, Hastings was 








his name, and he lived at Woodlands; “ by his quality, on, 
brother, and uncle to the Earls of Huntingdon.” He kept all 
manner of hounds, that run buck, fox, hare, otter, ang 
badger. He had hawks both long and short winged; he had 
all sorts of nets for fish; his literature was the Bible and a 
Book of Martyrs; and on his table he kept two or three olg 
green hats “with the crowns thrust in, 60 as to hold ten ors 
dozen eggs, which were of a pheasant kind of poultry,” Bot 


| the strangest fancy of the old squire was his pantry, and thig 
i is how it is described :— 


‘On the other side was the door into an old chapel, not usa 
for devotion. The pulpit, as the safest place, never wanted a cold 
chine of beef, venison pasty, gammon of bacon, or a great apple 
pie, with a thick crust extremely baked. His table cost him not 
much, though it was always well supplied. His sport furnished 
all but beef and mutton, except Fridays, when he had the best of 
salt as well as other fish. He never wanted a London pudding 
and always sung it in with‘ my past eyes thereina—. Hf, 
drank a glass or two at meals, very often syrup of gilliflowers in 
his sack, and always a tun glass stood by him holding a pint 
of small beer, which he often stirred with rosemary.” 


| It is a simple, pleasant picture, and you are not surprised to 


hear that he “ lived to be one hundred, never lost his eyesight, 
bat always wrote and read without spectacles, and got on horse. 
back without help.” Such was Mr. Hastings of Woodlands, 


, and many another squire as sturdy and full of character could 


be found in the England of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries ; nor is there any reason to believe that the class is 
now dying out. Doubtless the railway makes for uniformity, 
but fox-hunting creates a type and keeps it apart, and it ig 
proof enough of the sport’s eternal popularity that no Govern. 
ment in England would ever dare to recommend the muzzling 
of a foxhound. 


Of such materials is Mr. Dale's book composed, and thongh 
it might have been better done, it still deserves some measure 
of gratitude. For it is illustrated with a set of excellent pictures 
of castles, hounds, and huntsmen, and it contains scattered 
up and down its pages many an entertaining anecdote. But 
alas! sport no longer tempts the man of letters, and the few 
verses which Mr. Dale quotes are worse even than his plain 
and awkward prose. 





LUDWIG Il. OF BAVARIA* 


Miss GERARD does well to call her book The Roinance of 
Ludwig If., for it makes no pretence to being a serious or 
thoronghgoing investigation of the tragedy of the Royal 
house of Bavaria. The true history of the unhappy King 
has not been, perhaps cannot ever be, written. But that fact 
need not stand in the way of an agreeable, if unscientific, 
compilation like the present, in which due stress is laid upon 
what, after ali, is Ludwig II.’s chief claim to remembrance,— 
his rescue of Wagner when the latter was at the nadir of his 
fortunes. Mr. Chamberlain, Wagner’s latest biographer, 
goes so far as to say that if we are to “confine the meaning 
of the word ‘friend’ to one who understood him as his own 
soul, then King Ludwig is certainly Wagner’s first and almost 
his only friend.” And it may be remembered that when at 
a debating society a few years back some ardent Wagnerite 
of Republican views expressed regret that the Master should 
have so far deviated from his revolutionary standpoint of 
1848 as to accept aid from a despot sixteen years later, Mr. 
Bernard Shaw deprecated attacks on King Ludwig when 
there were “so many other Sovereigns available for obloqay.” 
That remarkable, if somewhat left-handed, tribute is worthy 
of being preserved. Dr. Dillinger, who was for a while 
Ludwig’s tutor, strangely and erroneously believed that he 
had in him the makings of a great military commander. Of 
the estimate formed of his Royal charge by another eminent 
tutor, Justus von Liebig, we are unfortunately ignorant. But 
as to Ludwig’s services to Wagner there can be no shadow of 
adoubt. The precise extent of his financial assistance has 
been exaggerated, but it is hardly too much to say that but 
for Ludwig there would have been no Bayreuth. Per contra, 
critics of the school of Dr. Johnson will find in this 
“romance” fruitful matter to support the thesis that “art in 
general is a luxurious indulgence, to which we have no right 
whilst crime and disease are rampant in the outer world,” 





* The Romance of Ludwig IJ. of Bavaria. By Frances Gerard. With 
$4 Portraits and Illustrations. London: Hutchinson and Co. [16s] 
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is for W 
vol del to be said. 
Of the three Kings of Bavaria who preceded Wagner's 
tron on the throne, Max Joseph was the least picturesque 
and the most efficient. His character is summed up in his 
nickname “ Father Max.” Ludwig I., who succeeded him, 
foreshadowed his grandson in his neglect of the Army—attri- 


bated by some authorities to a revulsion against his forced 


participation in the campaigns of Napoleon—his princely 
munificence to artists—Thorwaldsen and Canova were his 
intimates, and, by a curious coincidence, one of his favourite 
protégés was a German painter named Wagner—his passion 
for building and his eccentricity. The Lola Montez scandal, 
ybich led to his abdication, is one of the most remarkable 
episodes in the annals of Royal infatuation, but Ludwig I. at 
last gave the Bavarians a great city, and showed such good 
temper and munificence in his retirement that after a dozen 
years the people of Munich unveiled an equestrian statue to 
him on his birthday. In Maximilian, his son and successor, 
the family strain of eccentricity showed itself in depression 
sod love of solitude. Maximilian, a delicate, melancholy, 
but conscientious ruler of scholarly tastes and high principles, 
god married to a sister of der greise Kaiser, predeceased 
hisfather by four years, and was succeeded in March, 1864, 
by the subject of this memoir, then a youth of eighteen. Miss 
Gerard is at pains to show that his upbringing was harsh and 
usympathetic, but it is easy to be wise after the event: the 
principles of scientific “pwedology” were not enunciated in 
the forties, and Royal nurseries will be the last place in which 
they are likely to be carried into practice; in any case, it 
may be doubted whether the most judicious management 
could have averted the catastrophe. As it was, his parents 
refused to humour his abhorrence of ugly people, and 
punished him for rambling in churchyards at night and 
bullying his younger brother, whom on one occasion he was 
rithin an ace of strangling ¢ /a Turque for refusing to 
actas his vassal. For the rest, he was greatly given to day- 
dreams, was injadiciously honest enough to criticise the 
poems of his grandfather—the Wasser-dichter, as he was 
called by the incorrigible Saphir*—and to admire Greece 
after the enforced abdication of his uncle Otho, and dis- 
liked all active exercise and sport, though he was a good 
horseman, 


At his accession Ludwig combined the two apparently in- 
congruous functions of Prince Charming and the new broom. 
He was extremely good-looking, with a slight, graceful figure 
anda pleasant voice, and an air of romance which appealed 
imesistibly to all the Court ladies. When he reviewed his 
troops in the Field of Mars six months after his accession, 
his dignified and distinguished appearance created a marked 
impression, though one eye-witness of the scene pointedly 
observed: “No one save an enthusiastic girl would for a 
moment maintain that this handsome young rider had the 
uartial air of a soldier,—for one thing his hair wanted 
cutting.” It was only the pageantry of military life that 
appealed to him; from the hard actualities of warfare he 
held aloof in 1866 and in 1870, to the bitter disappointment of 
tis subjects and to his own mortification, for he could never 
forgive the Crown Prince for the triumphs which ought to 
bare been his own. In 1866, on the declaration of war he 
Went off to visit Wagner at Triebschen, near Lucerne; at the 
noment of Sadowa buried himself in the seclusion of Starn- 
berg with & poetic friend; and when an emissary came from 
Munich to tell him the evil news, was discovered in the woods 
of Hohenschwangau playing the part of Tristan “in parti- 
coloured tights of apricot and canary colour.” Thus early 
ms he possessed with the idea, to quote his biographer, 


= “art was the only proper setting for all human 
lon,” 


His enthusiasm for Wagner, by far the most interesting 
‘ature in his career, is traced to the influence of his cousin 
and intimate friend the Empress of Austria, to whose sister 
Sophie Charlotte—who, as Duchesse d@’Alencon, died heroic- 

Yat the bazaar fire in Paris two years ago—he was for 
‘veral months betrothed in 1867. “One day Ludwig, then a 


¥,sawon the piano in her room a pamphlet by Richard 
Oe etcteenencesepenes 





* . 
See the article, “4 Jewish Humourist,” Spectator, October 22nd, 1987, 


hich Mr. Leslie Stephen admits that there isa 


Wagner; he took it away and became a convert.” That 
Ludwig should have been first attracted to Wagner on the 
literary side is characteristic, for his earliest music-master 
declared that he never had an ear for music. Anyhow, in 
1860 he appears to have attended with his tutor the historic 
premiere of Lohengrin in Paris, devoted himself thereafter 
to the study of Wagner’s writings, corresponded with him 
previous to his accession in March, 1864, and summoned him 
to Munich four weeks later. 


It is difficult to read the correspondence that passed be- 
tween Wagner and his patron without being slightly sickened 
by its fulsome raptures. But there never was a more 
dramatic intervention of the deus ex machind in the career of 
a genius: moreover the King not only secured him a hearing, 
but those luxurious surroundings which Wagner frankly 
claimed as his right. Speaking to Frau Wille shortly before 
his rescue, Wagner said:—“I must have about me light and 
luxury and beauty, and what I crave is mine by right; the 
world owes it to me. I cannot live upon the miserable pay of 
an organist, as did Bach. Is it an unreasonable demand 
that I, who have prepared so much enjoyment for millions of 
people, should have the small luxuries that I need?” It is 
only right to add that if Wagner ever intended to play the 
role of Farinelli to Ludwig’s Philip V., the people of Munich 
--whom Miss Gerard barbarously insists on calling the 
Municheners—gave him little chance. The charges of 
Sardanapalian luxury are difficult to reconcile with a salary 
of £520 a year, and the assertions that he seriously abused 
his position to secure political ends, though supported by the 
dubious authority of Dr. Busch, rest on an unsubstantial and 
self-contradictory basis. If Wagner exerted himself to break 
off the engagement with the Duchess Sophie Charlotte, he was 
fully justified by the sequel. Anyhow, soon after the production 
of Tristan and Isolde in 1865, the dissatisfaction of Ludwig’s 
subjects culminated in a demand made through his Minister, 
Schrenck, that Wagner, whom they regarded as their 
Sovereign’s evil genius, should leave Munich, and the King, 
though deeply wounded, acquiesced. Wagner remained on 
terms of intimate friendship with the King till the end 
of his life,and often visited Munich, but never settled there 
again. It isa melancholy coincidence that the later days of 
both Wagner’s most powerful friend and his most merciless 
critic—King Ludwig of Bavaria and Friedrich Nietzsche 
were clouded with insanity. 


At the outset of her chapter on the King’s palaces Miss 
Gerard reminds her readers that Ludwig’s craze for building 
was hereditary, also that the extent to which he carried this 
craze has been a good deal exaggerated. ‘* Ludwig I. made 
Munich more a Greek than a German town, and Maximilian II. 
built Hohenschwangau, two villas, and mude additions to 
Berg. During Ludwig II.’s twenty-two years of reign he 
built three castles, Schwanstein, Linderhof, and Herrenworth 
or Herrenschiemsee.” She accordingly endorses the con- 
clusion of another biographer, that ‘the follies of Ludwig II. 
compare favourably with those of other monarchs.” As for 
those “stately pleasure domes,” one may note that it 
is the magnificent site rather than the architecture 
of Neuschwanstein that is impressive, that Linderhof, 
modelled on the Petit Trianon, is a shrine erected to the 
memory of Marie Antoinette, and that Herrenschiemsee, 
a huge modern imitation of Versailles, is marred by its 
oppressive and tasteless gorgeousness. The King, it will be 
seen, had no creative imagination. The gradual shattering of 
his mental powers, his strange and painful eccentricities, far- 
nish an illustration, occasionally literal, of the maxim delirant 
reges plectuntur Achivi. Miss Gerard relates the last scenes 
ot the tragedy at unnecessary length, but we agree with her 
that a strange lack of consideration was shown towards the 
unhappy King in announcing to him his deposition and the 
reasons which necessitated it. The book is lavishly and 
effectively illustrated with views and portraits, and written 
in a colloquial, vivacious manner not free from solecisms. 
Thus Miss Gerard speaks of Ludwig I.’s “ notorious defalca- 
tions” in respect of conjugal fidelity, and of the “ sin-de-siecle 
going out in a terrible confusion.” The materials of the 
biography are not thoroughly digested, and many passages 
read like bad translations. But the book is readable from 
end to end. 
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NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

Tur interesting task which Mr. Anthony Hope has set him- 
self in Zhe King’s Mirror, and has executed with a full 
measure of his address and insight, removes his new work to 
a considerable extent from the category of those mock-Royal 
romances in which his most popular successes have been 
achieved. For although the scene is once more laid in an 
imaginary German Court, and the dramatis person are with 
few exceptions of Royal or noble blood, this autobiography 
of a Sovereign relies less upon the fantastic and adventurous 
element, is more closely concerned with character analysis 
than with incident,—in a word, diverges far less freely from 
the possibilities of actual modern kingship than do the annals 
of Ruritania. The notion of illustrating the conflict between 
character and circumstance, between inclination and environ- 
ment, in the person of a modern Sovereign is not altogether new 
incontemporary fiction. Some of our readers may remember 
that remarkably vivid story, J/ajesty, by the Dutch author 
Couperus, of which Mr. Fisher Unwin published a translation 
four or five years ago. But J/ajesty was obviously a voman & 
clef, though written with a freedom from animosity and a 
sympathy that went far to reconcile the reader to that dis- 
putable method of procedure, and the helplessness of the 
central figure lent the whole story a poignancy which is absent 
from Mr. Hope’s narrative. The King’s Mirror is not a 
tragedy, hardly a tragi-comedy, so interested is the central 
figure in the process of self-revelation, so humorously 
conscious of the irony of his fate. Augustin of Forstadt is 
a boy-King, crowned from the nursery, and the narrative 
relates his successive emancipation from the rigid tutelage of 
his governess, from the jealous, though devoted, supervision 
of his mother, from the iron guidance of his Prime Minister, 
and from the silken fetters of the beautiful Countess von 
Sempach. At twenty we find him determined to reign alone, 
but though always jealous of appearing to be under any 
influence, the medievalism of his training, and, above all, the 
precepts of his late adviser Hammerfeldt, assert themselves 
in the long run over the caprice of the moment. He conquers 
his passion for the Countess, and finally makes the mariage 
de convenance with the young Duchess of Bartenstein planned 
by his mother when his destined bride was in pinafores, It 
is impossible to feel very sorry for Augustin, for the reason 
already given; indeed, our sympathies go out quite as freely 
to his impulsive sister Victoria—whose sudden but transitory 
outburst of revolt on the eve of her betrothal to a stodgy 
German Princeling forms one of the most striking scenes 
in the story—or to the fascinating Countess, whose 
butterfly wings are badly burnt in the Royal flame. 
But if the King is not exactly loveable, he is an engaging 
and interesting personage, epithets that can be applied 
without reserve to the book as a whole. Mr. Hope has never 
given more sustained proof of his cleverness than in 7'he 
King’s Mirror. At the close of the episode of the Countess, 
which occurs before the middle of the volume, we feared that 
the remainder of the story must inevitably prove an anti- 
climax. But our apprehensions were speedily relieved by 
the admirable imbroglio which results in the secret duel 
between the King and Wetter, the political journalist, and 
by the entertaining comedy of the King’s premeditated court- 
ship. In fine, there are no signs of fatigue or perfunctory 
workmanship in Mr. Hope’s latest novel. In elegance, 
delicacy, and tact it ranks with the best of his previous 
novels, while in the wide range of its portraiture and the 
subtlety of its analysis it surpasses all his earlier ventures. 

No one but a Frenchman would have had the cleverness to 
weave romance out of such apparently prosaic materials as 
are afforded by the mania of stamp-collecting, but MM. Bean- 
regard and Gorsse in Zhe Stamp Aing have succeeded in 
giving us a most diverting extravaganza, rather in the style 
of Jules Verne. The plot grows out of the philatelic rivalry 
between an American millionaire and millionairess, who 





1.) The King’s Mirror. By Anthony Hope. London: Methuen and Co. 
[6s.]——(2.) The Stamp King. By G. de Beauregard and H.de Gorsse. Trans- 
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travel to Europe to secure a unique stamp issued Dy thy 
Maharajah of Brahmapootra. The millionaire, Willigg 
Keniss, has a devoted valet, while his fair Competitor, Mis 
Betty Scott, is attended by her faithful maid, Victor, 
Crockett,—we may observe parenthetically that the Dome. 
clature of the book is a constant joy to the reader. the 
“Honourable Tilmarnock” is a worthy pendant to Dandet; 
“Lord Peambock.” Of course maid and valet are in love 
with each other, and this fact, coupled with their offgi 
antagonism, immensely complicates the Cross-purposes iy 
which master and mistress are involved. Then we hyp 
for villain a Protean rascal—a most engaging scoundr|_ 
who masquerades under a variety of sonorous aliqy;: Sir 
Oscar Tilbury, Commander Spartivento, Count Orsikoff, ay 
High Admiral Campanas y Banastero. The whole story iy 
such an excellent tissue of ingenious absurdity—some of ti, 
situations, however, are quite thrilling—that we can readily 
forgive one or two acid allasions to England and th, 
English in which the authors indulge. The apology of the 
translator for the lack of verisimilitude in the last sceng jg 
entirely unnecessary. Otherwise she has done her work wit) 
credit, while M. Vuilliemin’s spirited illustrations heighty 
the attractions of a most entertaining and ingenious story, 


Mr. Hooper reverts in his new novel to the centory—th: 
seventeenth—in which the scene of his first novel was laid 
But whereas in His Grace o’ the Gunne incident by no mean 
overshadowed characterisation, in Vell Gwyn’s Diammd 
adventure follows so hard on the heels of adventure ag tp 
render analysis almost impossible. The hero of the story 
Mr. Aysgarth, is a young gallant imprisoned in Newgate for 
killing a nobleman in a somewhat irregular duel.. After 
languishing in prison for two years, he accepts an offer of 
release conditional on his consent to act as decoy for the 
capture of a gentleman suspected of high treason. Thatat 
least is what it comes to, though Aysgarth, weakened by in. 
prisonment, fever, and torture, allows himself to be pet 
suaded that nothing dishonourable is expected of him. lh 
the issue the suspect is caught, but Aysgarth’s share in th: 
business earns him the hatred and loathing of the gil 
to whom he has lost his heart and plighted his troth. 
To redeem his credit he has to procure the King’s pardon fur 
the victim, and to achieve that end recovers the famous jen 
stolen from the King’s mistress. The pursuit of the missing 
diamond lands him in a series of perilous adventures on se 
and land, in which Mr. Hooper emulates the inventiveness of 
the most approved modern literary thaumaturgists. Inde 
the whole episode at the convent, where, after assisting in 1 
elopement of one of the nuns, he charges the father confess 
with robbery, is poisoned by the Mother Superior, recovers 
when buried alive, and is rescued by the ready wit of th: 
repentant poisoner, is on a par with the wildest flights of th 
intrepid Mr. Boothby. To speak frankly, Mr. Hooper’ 
venture, though a spirited tour de force, occasionally border 
on the grotesque, and is hardly representative of the thonglt 
ful and sympathetic talent displayed in his earlier novels. 

The Little Novice opens promisingly with a picture of cot 
vent life in Paris, and the arrival of two Anglo-India 
children commended by their frivolous mother to the charge 
of a friend who had buried the secret of her unrequited lore 
in the cloister. But the plot works out on lines thatare 
partly painful, mainly unconvincing. The attractive girl die 
miserably in circumstances which induce her sister to become 
a lady doctor, and the rest of the book is occupied with het 
relations with her colleague and partner, Dr. Paul Gervais, 
whom she ultimately marries. It is, in short, the already 
old problem story of the emancipated woman who fin 
Nature too strong for her, One can respect the motives of 
the author and admire the tone of her work without adait 
ting that she has achieved an artistic success.’ 

A Name to Conjure with shows a marked improvement 02 
“John Strange Winter’s” usnal work. In the first ‘place, 
there are no officers in the book; in the second, this is 4 
serious study of life, not an account of the afternood tea 
drinkings of the middle classes. For heroine we have Mrs. 
Lessingham, a female novelist whose books set the Thames 
on fire. In the heyday of her fame, with her husband (who 
acts as her business manager) and children dependent on her, 
she is conscious of failing powers, but accidentally discore 
that she can still write when fortified by a tiny glass of greca 
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Chartreuse. This is, of course, the beginning of the end, and 
the struggles of the unfortunate authoress, and her constant 
lapses in the effort to keep pace with her literary engage- 
ments, are most carefully and forcibly described. The subject 
ig unpleasant and the treatment not exactly distinguished, 
but the book has interest and a strength rarely enconntered 
in this author’s work. 

Mr. Herman has given us rather a good murder story in 
The Sword of Fate. In reality the murder is no murder at all; 
as no one wants to kill the victim, who—having heart-disease 
—dies of sudden fright. But as the body is thrust down an 
old mine, and the only person who could have had an interest 
in the death is in the immediate neighbourhood, the affair is 
treated as acrime, and the narrative assumes the character 
of the usual detective story, with a special colour derived 
from financial villainy connected with mines. 

Builders of the Waste is » well-written story of England in 
the sixth century. The workmanship gives token of careful re- 
search into the history of that remote period, and the book gives 
avivid general impression of the forest-clad England of the 
day; indeed, the scenery, which is excellently realised and 
depicted, is quite the best feature of the book, the characters, 
as is almost inevitable in the delineation of a period so far 
removed, avoiding the pitfall of modernity at the expense of 
vitality. 

The plot of Belling the Cat is childishly ridiculous, but the 
liveliness of the narrative almost redeems its absurdity. 
Indeed, if one could bring oneself to acquiesce in the conduct 
of the characters, the book would be almost interesting. 

The great advantage of the “oblique” method of narra- 
tion adopted in Zhe Ilistory af a Kiss—the reporting 
of a story given to the author by a friend—is that the 
author can praise his own plot in the first chapter as really one 
of the most strange and remarkable things that ever happened. 
Bat it is rather a stale device, and if the reader is inclined to 
take the statement literally, we fear he will be woefally dis- 
appointed. 

Of The Romance of Nun’s Hollow we can find nothing more 
tosay than that it is mostly about Ireland, and, while well- 
meaning and innocuous, is quite devoid of character or coloar. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


A History of Ozfordshire. By J. Meade Falkner. (Elliot 
Stock. 7s, 6d.) —Mr. Falkner has found it unavoidable to give much 
of his space to University history. The only alternative would 
have been, after the preliminary sketches of the prehistoric, the 
Romano-British, and the Saxon times, to have taken the county 
by its civil divisions, and to have rigidly limited the notices of 
academical events and personages to the Oxford chapter. Prob- 
ably this would not have been possible within the necessary 
limits of space. On the whole, Mr. Falkner’s readers will have 
no reason to complain, though it is true that what he tells us 
about county matters is less generally known than what he writes 
ahout the University and the Colleges. Chap. 21, for instance, 
entitled “ The Eighteenth Century,” with its melancholy story of 
the dismantling and destruction of Oxfordshire manor-houses, is 
peculiarly interesting. In the same chapter Mr. Falkner describes 
the decay of the local industries. Some of the names still survive— 
Witney blankets, for instance, is a familiar term—but the 
realities have passed away. Banbury, with its manufac- 
tory of agricultural implements, is an almost solitary example 
of commercial prosperity. Its population increased from 
7308 in 1841 to 12,768 in 1851; Bampton, Barford, 
Thame, and Wallington have grown smaller; Bicester has 
slightly increased; Henley-on-Thames has been affected by the 
migration from London to the county, numbering 5,288 against 
3,622. Chipping Norton shows an increase of 50 per cent.—the 
cause is not explained—but Oxford itself shows the most remark- 
able growth, 25,624 having been enlarged into 45,742. If the 
Population that virtually, but not technically, belongs to it—at 
Cowley, for instance, and Headington—had been included, the in- 
srease would be 100 per cent. 





Impressions of America. By T. C. Porter. (C. A. Pearson. 
10s. 6d.)—The peculiarity, one might almost say the raison d’étre, 
of this volume is to be found in the stereoscopic views. These 
have, it must. be allowed, a considerable superiority over the 
ordinary photograph. There is a way of getting at the effect 








without using an instrument; of this way Mr. Porter gives ah 
account, for which we must refer our readers to the preface. As 
a stereoscope is supplied, stowed away in a pocket at the end of 
the book, with instructions for use, the process is not absolutely 
required. The written impressions are fairly interesting. We 
do not expect or want anything of great importance, but there 
is much that an intending visitor, and, we may say, the general 
reader, will find of interest and value, 


Mewico and the United States. By Matias Romero. Vol. I. (GQ. 
P. Puatnam’s Sons.)—We cannot prétend to do more than 
describe the contents of this volume, which, though containing 
more than seven hundred large and closely printed pages, is only 
an instalment. Sefior Romero was in Washington for nearly 
nine years (December, 1859—July, 1868), and for all but the 
first seven months of that period represented Mexico. He re- 
turned to the States in 1882 as Envoy, and still remains in that 
capacity. During this second sojourn he has contributed articles 
to the Press on Mexican matters and on the relations between 
the two countries. This is somewhat unusual, at least ina 
person so placed. Be that as it may, the papers contain a great 
amount of valuable information. Naturally they have an official 
colouring, and the reader who consults them will use his dis- 
cretion. Even correct figures do not aiways represent facts; and 
the figures which Seftor Romero gives, if exact, are not always 
complete. The chapter on “ Railways,” for instance, gives the 
amount of Government subsidies (which have averaged about 
£3,000 per mile}, revenue and expenditure, but not the capital 
and the interest paid. Wo ave told, however, that they pay 
their debt, which is more than can he said of the railways 
in some countries which consider themselves superior. The story 
of the debt, again, is not quite complete. There was a loan of 
£20,000,000 in 1825, the interest of which was not paid punc- 


‘tually. The debt was rearranged in 185], when the interest was 


reduced from 5 to 3 per cent. This interest, again, was not paid. 
In 1888 gold 6 per cent. bonds were issued, and are punctually 
paid ; but how much of the loans do these bonds represent ? The 
total amount of debt (translated into silver) is £63,000,000, and 
the revenue in 1895-96 was over £10,000,000. This is no oppres- 
sive proportion. Population statistics show a continuous decrease 
of the indian race. ‘“ Smallpox, owing to the carelessness or in- 
dolence of the parents, or their repugnance to vaccination, causes 
deplorable ravages.” The details given about religion are note- 
worthy. he common experience bas been repeated. The Church 
had everything in its hands, and when it ceased to command 
material power, everything it had was swept away, the very 
buildings becomirg uational property. No country in the world 
has been more completely secularised. Apologists for the Roman 
system will plead “ the flood of unbelief,” &c. But when there is 
a deluge it commonly comes upon a corrupt world. So it was in 
France, so it seems to have been in Mexico. 


The Empire and its Heroes. By C. U. Simpkinson, M.A., Bailiol 
College, Oxford. (Wake and Dean. 2s. 6d.)—This is one of 
those delightful little books which, being written for children, 
are full of invaluable light and reminder for those who have 
ceased to be children. In three hundred and five small octavo 
pages of pleasantly spaced, liberally margined, and easily para- 
graphed type Mr. Simpkinson has reviewed the history of the 
Empire froin the accession of James I. in 1603 to the death of 
Mr. Gladstone in 1898. And he has done it with so much tact, 
that though it is obvious that in such a small space he cannot 
have told all about everything that happened in three centuries, 
yet we feel when we lay the volume down that it has brought 
the whole history of the times before us with a vividness and 
generosity of detail that are often sadly wanting to our imagina- 
tions after the perusal of much longer and much fuller books. Mr. 
Simpkinson sucéceeds admirably in combining the anecdotal and 
personal vein, which makes history readable, with the social and 
political point of view, without which we know, of course, that 
history is not worth reading. He is very dramatic sometimes, as 
in the descriptions of Charles I.’s attempted arrest of the Five 
Members, and Cromwell’s dismissal of the Rump Parliament. And 
he is particularly happy in his manner of putting clearly and 
sympathetically before us the human quality of men of all parties. 
The portrait of Cromwell, painted in a succession of scattered 
touches, vives. a strong and vivid presentment of the man. We 
admire also the ingenuity with which Cromwell’s friendship with 
George Fox, and his protection of the Quakers from Puritan 
persecution, 13 made to introduce the story of a sect, and at the 
same time to illustrate the pathos and gloom of the Protector’s 
last months of life. ‘There is so much of momentous interest in 
this part of English history that we are tempted to linger longer 
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over the chapters treating of the events before and after the 
Civil War, But we must praise also the excellent manner in 
which the story of later periods is told, and the skill with which 
commercial, educational, and philanthropic movements are made 
interesting. We recommend anyone who is looking through the 
book to see if it will satisfy the modern requirements in these 
matters, to turn up pp. 191-93, and read about the invention of the 
spinning “Jenny,” the development of cotton-mills, and the 
making of canals. Church matters are treated in a liberal spirit, 
but yet with a wholesome conservatism and reverence for tradi- 
tion. The conquest of Africa makes a chapter that will be 
welcome to many adult readers who are conscious of not having 
attended early enough, or closely enough, to its history in con- 
temporary newspapers. And another chapter is very wisely 
devoted to bringing out the meanings cf Queen Victoria’s 
Diamond Jubilee. Needless to say, the book is liberally illus- 
trated. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 


Letters of Henry Hughes Dobinson. (Seeley and Co, 3s. 6d.)— 
Early in 1890 H. H. Dobinson went out to the Lower Niger on 
the establishment of the Church Missionary Society. He paid 
two short visits to England to recruit his health. A little more 
than seven years afterwards he died, somewhat unexpectedly, of 
malarial fever. He had started on a journey on March 27th, 
and a fortnight afterwards he passed away. All that we 
find others saying of him, all that we read of his own letters 
combine to make us feel how much was lost by his early death. 
There was something of the ideal Englishman about him. He 
was an athlete of no common excellence, captaining the cricket 
and football teams at his school (Repton), pure-hearted and 
deeply religious, without a particle of affectation, narrowness, or 
gloom, and full of the common-sense without which devotion and 
enthusiasm so often go astray. His letters are admirable, so full 
are they of deep feeling and shrewd observation. No attempt is 
made to draw a picture of life in the missionary field, but they 
leave a very distinct impression. H.H. Dobinson saw things and 
people without any veil of illusion, but did not in the least lose 
heart. That, we take it, is the happiest combination of gifts that 
a missionary can have. Of his disinterestedness it is needless to 
speak. His whole life was a proof of it. But there is a notable 
instance in the proposition which he made to the Church 
Missionary Society to reduce his stipend so that another worker 
could he sent out. The Society very properly put the proposal 
by. The administration knew what “curtailing a little bit,—i.e, 
in gardening and in European stores” really meant, and would 
have none of it. A short time before his death he was made 
Archdeacon, a very wise appointment ; he accepted the duty with 
much more pleasure than the dignity, for which he had a genuine 
dislike. 


The Story of the Religious Tract Society. By Samuel G. Green, 
D.D. (R.T.S. is. 6d.)—This volume commemorates yet another 
centenary. The Religious Tract Society was founded by the 
Rev. G. Burder of Coventry in 1799. Among his early associates 
were Rowland Hill and Alexander Waugh. In its first year were 
published thirty-four tracts, of which twenty-three were original. 
Its operations soon grew, and in the course of a short time showed 
considerable totals. Early in its history came the foundation of 
a great offshoot, the British and Foreign Bible Society. Later on 
the important step was taken of giving a general literary character 
to the operations of the Society. This was in every way a wise 
proceeding. The publications of the Religious Tract Society now 
hold a high rank. Its two magazines, the Leisure Hour and the 
Sunday at Home, both of them now approaching their jubilee, 
may fairly claim to be ranked with the best. The “story” is full 
of vicissitudes. It is noticeable that the most decided experience 
of oppression has taken place in Russia, where the Procurator of 
the Holy Synod put an abrupt end to the proceedings of the 
Society and confiscated its property——With this may be 
mentioned The Spiritual Expansion of the Empire (S.P.G.), “a 
Sketch of Two Centuries of Work done for the Church and 
Nation by the S.P.G.,” a brief résumé of the bicentenary history 
of the Society. 


Bulawayo Up-to-Date. 


Edited and enlarged by Walter H. 
Wills and J. Hall, jun. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 2s, net.)—* A 
General Sketch of Rhodesia” is the sub-title of this volume. It 
will easily be seer, therefore, that it includes many things which 


it will be discreet for the ordinary critic to leave alone. There 
is historical matter, notably a narrative of the Matabele war, 





: . a 
and financial matter, as, for instance, an estimate of the POSition 
of the Chartered Company, and of mine prospects. Other wa. 
jects dealt with are of a neutral kind. The reader may learn the 
cost of living in Bulawayo (double as much as the cost of living in 
London), the outfit necessary for the traveller in Clothes, f 
medicine, means of transport, &c. There are some easily inte). 
ligible directions as to dealing with common forms of Sickness 
malarial fever, e.g., which “the newcomer is certain to suffer from Ms 
and “blackwater fever,” an aggravated form of the malarial, 
It is satisfactory to be told that “snake-bite” can be cured, “] 
was successful,” says the writer of the chapter (under the initial; 
“J. G.”), “in the two cases in which I employed injections of 
ammonia with the hypodermic needle above and around the pune. 
tures.” We are glad to see the very friendly language in which thy 
efforts of the missionary societies, Roman, Anglican, and Nop. 
conformist, are spoken of. 


Alaska and the Klondike. By Angelo Heilprin. (C, 4 
Pearson. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Heilprin journeyed to Dawson City 
and back from Skagway, a place which will not be found 
even in recent maps, but which may be described ag being 
in the narrow strip of coast territory belonging to the 
States that shuts off Canada here from the sea. It lies 
between seventy and eighty miles east from Mount Fair. 
weather, a name which will be found in any good recent map. 
There is a choice of routes from Skagway,—the White Pass and 
the Chilcoot. Mr. Heilprin selected, or was compelled to take, the 
former, and accomplished his journey in less than a day and a half, 
The chief trial was the enormous number of dead horses on the 
way ; two or three months before there had been on an average 
one for every sixty yards. After this the travelling was mostly 
by water, and comparatively easy. Dawson was reached in 
about a week after the start had been made. The descrip. 
tion of the place includes not a few curiosities. But at that 
time, at least, though prices were high, there was no scarcity, 
However, £3 for a quart of milk is sufficiently startling. Clearly 
a young family would be expensive; but, then, young families 
are not found there. Bass’s ale cost £1 a quart. Flour was 
about 10d. per pound. In view of these and similar figures it 
must be confessed that 16s. was not an exorbitant price for the 
hotels to charge for three meals. Dessert did not include melons, 
which cost £5 apiece. Horse meat was more costly than man’s 
meat. In July it fetched £250 the ton; which works out at more 
than 2s. per pound, or £3 15s. the truss. The chapter on Dawson 
society is amusing. So are many other things in the book. Of 
course there is a business element in it. The author hag muchto 
say about claims, traffic, means of approach, &c. 

The Armies of the World. By Charles S. Jerram, (Lawrence 
and Bullen. 3s. 6d.)—Mr. Jerram can hardly be serious when he 
suggests that the £15,000,000 annually spent in education might 
be devoted to a national army, “training the body and even the 
mind in some departments.” But he is doubtless in earnest when 
he argues that the wars of the future will not be so terrible as 
we think, and that war generally is not so very bad. He then 
proceeds to give details of all the armies of the world. The total 
must be between three and four millions. The separate accounts 
are full of interest. There is, too, a map of military railways of 
great significance. As far as India is concerned, we have very 
much the better of Russia. Russia has no line nearer than 
Kushk. Our lines reach as far as Peshawur and Quetta. 


Burdeti’s Hospitals and Charities. By Sir Henry Burdett 
(The Scientific Press. 5s.)—-The author, who promises that 
future editions shall appear early in the year, has something 
interesting to tell us about hospital finance, as affected by the 
special effort of the Jubilee year. It has often been said that 
this effort was, as revivals in religion sometimes are, a temporary 
advance, ending in reaction. Sir H. Burdett controverts this 
view, and gives not a few facts to prove that it is “likely to 
prove a permanent benefit ty roluntary institutions all over the 
country.” Three hospitals in particular, on behalf of which it 
had been urged that they had suffered injury, are shown to have 
been greatly benefited, receiving an increase of income in 188 
over 1897 of £100, £250, and £300 respectively. Other subjects 
of importance are mentioned, as the institution of the League of 
Mercy, and the cost of hospital management (of which Sir Henry 
takes a view favourable to present administration). The gene 
character of the volume is unchanged, and deserves the high 
opinion which has been repeatedly expressed about it. 


MisceELLANEOUs.—Sweet-Briar Sprays. By Harry Lowerison, 
(F. R. Henderson. 1s. 6d.)—This is a book of pleasant essays 
sundry rural subjects, from churches onwards. The writer makes & 
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ee to Carlyle’s home at Ecclefechan, wanders about 
ans a about Northern London, and in London itself. 
Epping ae a observing Nature, and he prizes associations 
Be ae “The chapters are arranged according to the 
of ig the year in which they were written.”——In 
nie ies of “ Black’s Guide-Books” (A. and C. Black, 1s.) 
the a the nineteenth edition of Galway and the West of 
pe d, revised and corrected by C. D. Jordan, B.A. It gives 
ro a wa of interesting information on many subjects, angling 
- a This is just a little late for the present year, but 
— will make a note in view of the future—We 
= received Record of the Clan Fergusson, Ferguson, and 
Fergus: Supplement, edited by James Fergusson and Robert 
Menzies Ferguson (D. Douglas, Edinburgh). This carries on 
and supplements @ previous volume published in 1895, giving 

‘culars of branches of the clan in various Scottish families, in 
jrland, England, the Continent of Europe, and the United 


States. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 420.) 
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IRT FABRICS |ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 
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LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
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(RYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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COCOA, 


Is Nature’s Restorer of Nerves and Bodies that are jaded 


and weakened by town life during the hot weather. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 





ASSETS, December S1st, 1898.......0cessseeeeeeeeees £56,985,000. 
Total Annual Income ..............seeccceceseeceeeeecs 12,116,267. 
Pald to Policy-Holders (1843-1898) over ............ 100,000,000. 


NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
F ; EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Read Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


At Commercial Prices. 


Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Washstands, Chests of 
Drawers, Clocks, &¢. 


Complete Sets of ‘Chippendale Chairs. 
Szde Boards and Side Tables, 
Some Good Second-hand Persian and Turkey Carpets. 


DRUCE AND COMPANY, 


Baker Street, London, W. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1824. 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling, 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 

James Alexander, Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Str George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverle. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, E.C.V.0, | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 








AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
John Cator, Esq. C. Li. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A, 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Speeial Policies to cover Death Duties, 





Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 
ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


INSURANCE OFFICE 


SUN 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS ................ £430,000,000. 








| JUST PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
| on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight, and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 
OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., P.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. 
With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 13., 
cloth. Of all Booksellers; or sent free for 1s. by 


OUR | 


EYES. 


the Author, 


| 
r. JOHN BROWNING, 
\ Ophthalmic Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON. 
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SOAP, 
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AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO0.’S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL CELLU LAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


i Rotice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
Te, attached toeach garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Mustroted Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
u ” » 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 





Now Ready. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues. 








i The object of these Catalogues is to 

Furniture, eo that, although the quality, the 
| artistic merit and the finish of Hampton 
Carpets, | and Sons’ productions are exceptional, the 
noes 
Prices are 

Fabrics Militantly ; 
——_> Competitive, 


being lower than those at which goods of 
the same class are anywhere else procurable. 


Decorations. 





HAMPTON & SONS, L.°: Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Banning (S. T.), Organisation and Equipment Made Easy ....(Gale & Polden) 4/6 
Barry (J. A.), Against the Tides of Fate, cr 8vo P (Duckworth) 3/6 
Bate (P. H.), English Pre-Raphaelite Painters : their Associates and Successors, 
imp 8vo (Bell) 42/0 
Bloch (J. S.), Is War Now Impossible ? er 8vo ......- »+e-(Richards) 6/0 
Brain (B. M.), The Transformation of Hawall, cr 8vo (Oliphant) 3,6 
Buchan (J.), A Lost Lady of Old Years, cr 8vo ‘ (Lane) 6,0 
Capes (B.), Our Lady of Darkness, cr 8vo ... (Bla » 60 
Collingwood (H.), The Castaways, cr 8vo 5 
Cragin (B. S.), Our Insect Friends and Foes, cr 8vo ¢ 
Cullow (C.), A History of the Origin & Development of Creeds, cr 8vo(E. Stock 
Cusack (G.), The Red Rag of Ritual, er 8vo (Warne) 
Cutcliffe (T. E.), Only Joe, cr 8vo : ....(Skeffington) 
Cute (W. E.), Mabel’s Prince Wonderful, ro} (Chambers) 
Davis (L. D.), Ornamental Shrubs for Garden, Lawn, and Park Planting, roy 
Putnam) 15/0 
(Gale & Polden) 6/0 
De Kock (Paul), Memoirs, Written by Himself, 8VO .....ee+.+-e0 (Smithers) 16/0 
Dictionary of National Biography, ed. by Sidney Lee, Vol. LX.(Smith & Elder) 15,0 
Farrar (F. W.), Texts Explained; or, Helps to Understand the New Testa- _ 
WOE CRBIO. oc cccctnesceses Secktinstanse det dhigeubeeenss (Longmans) 6/0 
Father Tuck’s Annual, 4t0.......sseeeee ae (Raphael Tuck) . 5/0 
Fenn (G. M.), A Crimson Crime, cr 8vo eseee-(Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Fenn (G. M.), Fix Bay’nets, cr 8vo ....... Lovesepersecesovesoosse (Chambers) 50 
Florilegium Latinum, ed. by F. St. John Thackeray, er 8vo (Lane) 7/6 
Fry (R. E.), Giovanni Bellini, 4to (Unicorn Press) 2 
Glass (H. A.), The Barebone Parliament, 8vo 


WWOANIS 
ASSSOAaS 


6 
sceecesesoecoenesews (J. Clarke) 
Gowen (H. H.), Church Work in British Columbia, cr 8vo........ (Longmans) 
Grace (M. S.), A Sketch of the New Zealand War, cr 8vo CH. Marshall) 
Hadley (H. E.), Magnetism and Electricity for Beginners, cr 8vo (Macmillan) 
Harrod (A. F.), The Indispensable Reference Guide and Gazetteer (Jarrold) 
Haverfield (E. L.), Nancy’s Fortunes, cr 8vo (Chambers) 
Heijermans (H.), The Ghetto : a Drama in Four Acts, er 8vo....( Heinemann) 
Heilprin (A.), Alaska and the Klondike, cr 8V0 ....ceseeeeeeeeeeees (Pearson) 
Home (A.), The Spy in the School, cr 8vo...... eee (Chambers) 
Hooper (I.), Nell Gwynn’s Diamond, cr 8vo Black) 
Hope (A. R.), Ready-made Romance, cr 8vo 
Hyne (C.), Further Adventures of Captain Kettle, cr 8vo .. 
International Geography (The), by Seventy Authors, 8vo . 
Johnson (J. B.), Eternity, cr 8vo 
Keyworth (J. W.), The Golden Shoemaker, er 8vo 
Knoéwlson (T. 8.), The Art of Thinking, cr 8vo......... 
Le Queux (W.), The Bond of Black, er 8V0 ........0008 
Lindsay (M.), ‘The Valley of Sapphires, cr 8vo 
Mellwraith (J. N.), Canada, 12mo 
Mackenzie (Ian), Highland Idylls, er 8vo 
Magnay (Sir W.), The ‘Heiress of the Season, cr 8vo 
Main (B.), Cities and Sights of Spain, er 8vo ....... eovce 
Mann (Mary E.), The Pattern Experiment, cr 8vo .. : 
Marshall (Emma), Cross Purposes, cr 8vo ... 
Marshall (Emma), A Good-Hearted Girl, cr 
Matheson (G.), Studies of the Portrait of Christ, 
Meade (L. T.), The Desire of Men, cr 8vo 
Meade (L. T.), Light o’ the Morning, er 8vo (Chambers) 5,0 
Mortimer (M.), At the Sign of the Palm Tree, cr 8vo (Unwin) 36 
Neruda (May N.), The Climbs of Norman-Neruda, with an Account of his 
Last Climb, 8vo (Unwin) 21,0 
North (H. B.), The Boys of Dormitory Three, cr 8vo (Routledge) 3/6 
Peel (C. L.), Ten Shillings a Head per Week for House Books (Constable) 3/6 
Peril and Prowess, by G. A. Henty,G. M. Fenn, and Others, er Svo (Chambers) 5,0 
Pick (T. P. P.), Surgery : a Treatise for Students and Practitioners( Longmans) 25.0 
Platts (W. C.), The Tuttlebury Troubles, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 3,6 
Pole (H.), The Church of England: its Catholicity and Continuity, 
OME ackicbsnuind ecaieescheesabse base usienesoes sic bs ssnanwecee (Skeffington) 5/0 
Poole (S. L.), Babar (Rulers of India), cr 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) 2/6 
Quarry (A.), Elucidation : a Matter of Fact and ‘lrue Tale. cr 8vo.. (Unwin) 6/0 
Robinson (C.), Dictionary of the Hausa Language, Vol. I. (Camb. Univ. Press) 120 
St. Leger (Hugh), Shipmates, cr 8VO ........ .s00 eminvonraie (Griffith & Farran) 5.0 
Stubbs (J. B.), Ora pro Nobis : a Novel, cr 8vo..... eaewaicd coon (Skeffington) 3,6 
Timlow (E. W.), Dorothy Dot, er Svo (Chambers) 3/6 
Trumbull (S. C.), Border Lines in the Field of Doubtful Practices, 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 2/6 
J !e (Pearson) 3/6 
Warden (Florence), A Very Rough Diamond, cr 8VO .....0..eeee eee (Nisbet) 2/6 
Wilkins (M. E.), The Jamesons, 12mo (Dent) 2/6 
Yule-Tide Yarns, edited by G. A. Henty, cr 8vo (Longmans) 6/0 
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The SPECTATOR ts on sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM'S, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A, ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEws Company, $3 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.: Messrs, BRENTANO's, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave. Washington, D.C.; The 
Supscriprion News Company, 47 Dey Street, New ¥ork, 
and 77 Clark Street, Chicago, US.A.; GALIGNANT’S LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris ;. THE HAROLD A, WILSON Company, LTD., 
35 King Street West, Toronte, Canada; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooksELuina Depot, Cviro and Port Said; GORDON AND GoTcH, 
Meibourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; PRICTOR AND 
Company, Dunedin: SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch : H. 
BAILLth AND COMPANY, Wellington, NV.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Riay, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received 





Scale of Charges tor Advertisements. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when avajlable), TWELVE GUINEAS, 
£10 10 0 | Narrow-Column 
5 5 ©} Half-Column eee 
212 6 | Quarier-Colymn.....ecee 
COMPANIES. — 


Quarter-Page...... cocceecces 


Outside Page..... ecccccccces S14 14 GO| Inside Page ...... 
Five lines (45 words) and under In broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every ad:iitionai line (confaining on an average twelve words). 
Narrow coiumn, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widta of page, 14s, an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an incb. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms : net. 


UIET, CHEERFUL LIFE with literary attractions.—A 

MARRIED RECTOR (no family) WISHES to HAVE a GENTLEMAN as 

PAYING GUEST in his.spacious rectory house near the Borders. Delightful sea 
and moorland air, ‘Terms, 303. per week.—* H.,” Thurnam’s Library, Carlisle. 





—___, 
T* IVERSITY COLLEGE OF -NORTH WALES 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales), 


The Senate will shortly APPOINT (for one year) a TEMPORAR 
LECTURER IN PHILOSOPHY, who will also be required to By Assist. 
the Department of yy —— oe, Salary, . isslstanee ig 
should be forwarded to the Registrar (from whom further infor; 
obtained) not later than the 26th inst. OFwAON- May 

September 13th, 1899, 


ER. 
ERCHISTON CASTLE SCHO IDIN 
M OL, EDINBURGR 


‘ P TERM ge oy 2 Ro go October Srd. 
‘or information apply to the SECRE’ (, Merchiston Castle Sc 
5 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. ' Ste Schoo}, Lin 


TG 
mm 
ENERIFE, HIGHLANDS OF.—A RETIRED (prema. 
turely tor climatic ill-health) OFFICER (aged 40), of the Indian Med 
Service, Civil Branch, of large professional experience, DESIRES a non-tuber 
lous, fairly active, cultivated PATIENT to accompany to the Canaries,—Aq 
“ MEDICUS,” c/o Major Young, Flushing, Falmouth, are, 











vv ee 
OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL fy 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, conducted by Mrs. SUTTON, 38 GLOUCESTER 
STREET, 8.W.-—Thorough preparation for the Public Schovls. Kind 
and Transition Classes for boys and girls. under 8. Gymnastics i 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. —_ Aud. dilig 


TINT : cae 
ENEVA.—A LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a cop. 
fortable HOME in Geneva with a French lady who has spent many year in 
England. Every opportunity for girls wishing to learn French, music drawing 
&e. Highest references. Terms very moderate.—Apply, Miss WHISHAW An 
side, Carnforth. , 


‘ ATT YC g , 
NHE FRIENDS of an IRISH LADY over 80, widow fo: 
56 years, APPEAL for HELP to raise: thesum of £25 per ann, during her 
lifetime. Reference kindly permitted to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Palace, St. Stephen's Green; Sir Thornby Stoker, M.D., 8 Ely Places and Rer 
Maurice Day, 17 Earlsfort Terrace, Rathmines, Dublin; by the latter of who 
subscriptions will be received and acknowledged. 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL For GIRLS. 
House-Mistress—Miss RITSON. 
> Under the Control of the Council. 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per te 


[) NI VERRTTT OF DURHAY, 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR'WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, ea) 

tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entra 


Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further tnformatiog 
may be obtained from Rev. H. EULLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam 
bridge), NEXT TERM BEGINS: SEPTEMBER  26th.— Partictilars from 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


OYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Principals.— Miss BRAHAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
The AUTUMN-TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 2ist 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, formerly PIXHOLME, DORKING. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 
education with. the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached hous 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 
N ISS PRICE and Miss WOODS RETURN to TOWN 
SEPTEMBER 26th, when they RECEIVE as usual GIRLS of good position 
trom the age of 17, who require to be in London for some special study or other 
definite object. Large airy home.near Hyde Park.—78 Gloucester Place, Portman 
Square, W. i ' 
WISS PASTEUR’S FAMILY WISHES to have complete 
CHARGE of ONE or TWO CHILDREN or quite young girls. Comfortable 
home in village in Jura, near Neuchatel. Excellent education obtained in place. 
Terms moderate. First-rate references required:—For particulars address, Mis 
HARVEY, 2 Bloomfield Terrace, S.W. i 
































W ARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered: by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees. £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful -site: health record remarkable 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
ot levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 10 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternool 
during Term. . 


ER EVEN, DINAN, BRITTAN Y:—HIGH - CLASS 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. Principal: Miss F. J. McCALLUM (late iow 
Mistress of the Woolwich High School). Special advantages for languages 42 
accomplishments ; French constantly spoken ; English home comfort. fine house 
in large garden ; excellent climate. 


RIORY HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPTON COMMON, 
N.E.—Conducted by Messrs. HOWARD ANDERTON and W. er hr 
ANDERTON., B.A., L.C.P.—A good liberal education, mainly on chaste ‘e 
designed for the sons of gentlemen. Successes, extending over 50 years, a 
Oxford and Cambridge Local, and London Matriculation Examinations. 4 
boarders received. eee 
ING’S COLLEGE, ‘LONDON, 
STUDENTS in ARTS and SCIENCE, Engineering, Architecture, 
Applied Sciences, Medicine, and other Branches of Education will be admits sd 
the NEXT TERM, TUESDAY, October 3rd. Evening Classes commence 
day, October 5th. d terminal 
Students are classed on entrance according to their proficiency ; 40 to thelt 
reports of the progress and conduct. of matriculated students. are sent 
parents and guardians. There are entrance scholarships and exhibitions. admitted 
Students may join either for the full courses at.a composition fee, or be 
for the separate classes. 
There are a few vacancies for resident students. 














For oe and all information apply to the SECRETARY, King’s Colles® 
London, W.C. 
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FARMS, LIMITED. 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &c. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Maui, 
1 


oy he Athenceum Club). 
BN. (oppo SENT TERM will BEGIN on OCTOBER 5nb. 


a aa 7 7 7 r x 
PATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
SP. C Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
Le Land Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six farms, Dairy, and 

Trajoing {OF 1 MITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


<a 
gee enon COLLEGE AND TRAINING 

















Workshops.— 
<7 CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
(HRIST CHURC DB Om. Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 


TARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
scaoLARS ri pre pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Mastor. 
ave Vé 


———ee : ; 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
+ this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
ey thy poys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
int ng London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
ys. OXON. 
N H ACADEMY.—Incorporated by Royal 
DINBURGH IV.—~PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of the 
‘WONEW BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
a had from Mr. C. LE. W.. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. st. 
Thvid Street, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments tor next Term, which 
pegins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 








Rerat AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &e. 


PATRON-- 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar. 
ships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


I-8..T OO. 1D. 


R 
SCHOOL. 


6 ee er Se oe ee 
COLCHESTER HOUSE 





A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &c. 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1883-1898, 
PREPARES BOYs for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D..—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

a and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
ereford. 











UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, 
include a Classical and_a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical 
Yinor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one 
cndhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY.-PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
AH. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘Trin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. Reduction of fees for sons of clergy. 


TINGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
ver at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c.. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“‘OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss HE. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


AUSANNE.—ENGLISH - BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and c.); 
unitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. — ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

der life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing sea air—AUTUMN TERM, SEPTEMBER 
‘th—For prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mme. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
WOUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a full staff of English and Foreign Mis- 

tresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close to’ the sea. Physical 
caltare a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, NAIRN, N.B. 
(for the great Public Schools). 

Mr. W. RAY, M.A., formerly Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, late Head- 
Master of Inverness College, will OPEN a PREPARATORY SCHOOL at 
SEAPORTH, NAIRN, on OCTOBER 5th. Terms, £100 a year. 

_ The House is new, with every modern convenience, quite close to sea and golf 
inks, in an airy and open situation. 
Address, during September, W. RAY, Glendermott, Tunbridge Wells. 


"4 uJ r) ge * . 

(O SISTERS can-be RECEIVED in a High-class 
4 SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen near London on mutual terms for 
he sake of companionship to present pupils ; in return they would be required to 
eve assistance for about two hours daily in practising the violin and piano with 
he younger pupils ; large house and garden; home comforts; eminent professors 
avtend for accomplishments and lectures, outdoor games, and bicycling.—Address, 
“EULA,” care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C, 
































A SMALL SYNDICATE is BEING FORMED for the 
ie PURPOSE of DEVELOPING an old-established high-class PUBLISHING 
USINESS.—Full particulars, &c., on application by letter to * A. H.,” 69 Arlington 
Road, London, N.W 


_ 





T AT 
TRAVELLING PATIENT.—A MEDICAL MAN, doubly 
Gena qualified, married, DESIRES a TRAVELLING PATIENT, either a 
i : eman or Lady with Companion ; accustomed to travel : understands French. 
ishest reference given.—‘ F.,” 36 Dorset Square, London, N.W. 
restate igs 3 E 








D. INNES AND CO., LTD. 


aLe 

The PERIOD for SENDING in TENDERS f J S 

PUBLISHING BUSINES ey n TENDERS for the PURCHASE of the 

SEPTEMBER s0th sae of the above-named Company ‘s EXTENDED to 

Pi. pSculars can be obtained from the SECRETARY of the Law Invest- 
and Insurance Corporation, Limited, 9 Serle Street, Lincoln's Inn; W.C. 


R. BEN GREET begs ei 
. egs to announce that he is now 
prepared to READ and give his JUDGMENT upon ORIGINAL PLAYS.— 
ie particulars, address, SECRETARY, 3 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 





ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Roya! Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (near 
CRYSTAL PALACE).—Established 1860. High-Class Finishing school. 
Thorough English Education; Languages and Music as.on the Continent. 
Successful Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Apply, PRINCIPALS, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, 5.1. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 
(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 
for candidates for the Navyand Army. Honours gained since December include :— 
Open Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, 
Worcester College, Oxford; Open Classica! Scholarship Jesus College, Oxford ; 
6th in Sandhurst; 40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the ‘Britannia’; 26th on the 
‘Britannia.’—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


QT. FELIX. SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
b School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. sSidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 

















Be ORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for Women), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal ..  .. _ Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 
The SESSION 1893-1900 will BEGIN on THURSDAY, October 5th. 

The LNAUGURAL ADDRESS will be DELIVERED on TUESDAY, October 
10th, 4.30 p.m. by A. W. WARD, Litt.D. Subject : “Some Suggestions of the 
Kenascence.” 

Students are expected to enter their names between 2 and 4 on WEDNESDAY, 
October 4th. 

Further information on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA For WOMEN, . 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY’S LECTURES, READINGS, 
and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE and kindred 
Subjects will begin again, at her own house and elsewhere, early in OCTOBER. 
Miss Drewry conducts a Home Students’ Literary Reading Society.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 








OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN M.A., Pemb. Coll.,Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


Ngee ELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect: every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
Indian Pupils received in full charge. 

AS. 





is known at all the large Public Schools. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S 


s “ ° 

ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
i modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LUCKES. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 
SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 











ARIS.—NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. High- 
class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. Number 


of Pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 
references.—Mdles. LACORNE are in London at 5 and 6 Bedford Place, Russell 





Square. 
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ee HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
BIRMINGHAM. 
ESTABLISHED 1876. 
Flead-Mistreas....ccsesescsccees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(Girton College, Cambridge ; Mediawval and Modern Languages Tripos ; for 
three years Student of Languages and Continental Methods ot 
Teaching in Germany and France). 


BOARDING HOUSE~ 
THORNE HILL, AUGUSTUS ROAD, EDGBASTON. 


Pleasant situation; electric light: large garden. 
Sanitary arrangements certified by J. E. Wilcox, Esq., A.M.LC.E, 
House-Mistress...... Nie eseevenahevews eeeeeMiss WELLS. 
President .......- pr ern ecceeeeMiss S. E. WELLS, B.A. 
Assistant House-Mistress........cescceccees Miss K. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


HE DAUGHTER of a PUBLIC SCHOOL MASTER 
desires position as a SECRETARY, or some similar employment. Two years 
Newnham (Classics), good German (one year Berlin), French, shorthand, type- 
writing. References :—The Rev. Canon Dr. Haig-Brown, Charterhouse, E.C. ; Miss 
B. A. Clough, Newnham Coll., Camb.; and others.—Address to Miss DAVIES, 
Charterhouse, Godalming. 


| ies MASWT?E BBA TP. 
NONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
BISHOPS STORTFORD. 
The DIRECTORS wish to ENGAGE a GENTLEMAN, a Graduate of one of the 
Universities of the United Kingdom, and a member of a Nonconformist Church, 


as HEAD-MASTER of their School at Bishops Stortford. The entire Establish- 
ment will be under his supervision. 

Full particulars of the salary and emoluments: offered can be obtained of the 
undersigned. Applications, with not more than six testimonials, to be made not 
later than OCTOBER 4th next. 

1 Church Court, Old Jury, London. 


S* MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 


Owing to the death of Miss Daniel, APPLICATIONS are INVITED for the 
POST of HEAD-MISTRESS of the above School. The School is a high-class 
Boarding School for. young ladies. It has excellent buildings and extensive 

laying tields. The arrangements are modern, and the staff is chiefly composed of 
adies with University qualifications. The salary is liberal. 

Applicants should state experience, and what branch of School work they would 
be prepared to teach. Further information can be bad from Mr. T. B. LAWRIE, 
Ella Bank, Polmont Station, N.B., Clerk to the Governors, with whom candidates 
for the post should lodge their applications not later than October 10th next. 


KiXe EDWARD THE SIXTH’S SCHOOL, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 








ROBERT PEARCE, Secretary. 








A MISTRESS will be REQUIRED in this School in JANUARY next to take 
charge of a Junior Form; good German and French essential; salary, £100 
per annum. 

Candidates are requesied to send in their applications, which wust be accom- 
panied by the printed form and a copy of their testimonials, to the Head-Mistress. 
on or before October lth. 

Forms of applicaticn aud further particulars may be obtained on application to 
the SECRETARY, King Edward's School, New street, Birmingham. 

Birmingham, September 14th, 1899. 
| a decleataaiisteala lacie SCHOOL 

HIGHER GRADE AND SCIENCE SCHOO 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED tor the APPOINTMENT 
new Higher Grade and Science School to be opened in 1900. 

The salary will to some extent depend upon the qualifications of candidates and 
the success of the school, but will not be less than £350 per annum. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the Clerk, and applications must be 
sent in not later than FRIDAY, November 24th, 1899. 

(By Order) W. ASCOUGH, 
Clerk to the Board. 





BOARD. 


of PRINCIPAL of 


School Board Offices, Scarborough, 
September 22nd, 1899. 


T. THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 5.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 5rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.w. by Professor T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT, M.D., F.R.S., in the Governors’ Hall. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; One of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year's Students trom the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the valuc of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of Loudon. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided tor Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and “pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergyinen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 


H. P. HAWKINs, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 
N GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
CHAPERONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH I[SLEs, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asia, Australasia. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom- 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 








ADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
; or Funded Property or other securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and_ accurately 1s. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., b 
Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYIN 
undertaken.—Address, Miss YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Street, W.C. 








MEDICAL g¢xo 

The WINTER SESSION BEGIN: 3 on OCTOBE -“ —_ 

The N SESSION NS on } SER 2nd 
Address, at 3 p.m., by H. G. PLIMMER, Esq. with sn Tatroductry 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be held in the evening, at the m 
Holborn Restaurant, Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS in the Chair. Roy's ay 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE, 

One of £144, two of £78 158, one of £32 10s, two of £57 15s, both ope 
Students from Oxford and Cambridge, wi @ awarded b amt MW 
er 20th a sist. : , Y Examinatioy a 

The School provides complete preparation for the Highe 
Degrees of the Universities. -~ Sher Examinations a 

SPECIAL TUITION. 


SPECIAL CLASSES.—All the special classes for the Hi ; 
have recently been made free to Students. nen Exatinatiy 
HONOURS EXAMINATIONS.—Special tuition is provided for the var, 
Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London and fort 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons. » O00 TOE the 
FINAL EXAMINATIONS. — The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric 7, 
demonstrate the whole of the year to Students preparing for Fina] in 

NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 

This Department, now in full working, occupies the whole 
New Clarence Wing, which, when completed, will increase the 
—— to 380, and provide a Residential College for 
Students. 


T. MARY’S HOSPIT AL 


Sround-foor of iy 
Dumber of daisy 
Medical Officers ay 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 

The Physiological Laboratories have been further extended, and.a gs, 
Lecture Theatre and a new and enlarged Chemical Laboratory have been sine 
A new Laboratory, fitted with electric light and every modern improvement for 
the study of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has also been provide 
Another extensive and important addition has been made by the handing over 1, 
the School of the premises vacated by the transfer of the Out-patients’ Denar. 
ment to the Clarence Wing. This has provided new Laboratories, Class-roons 
and a new Museum. ‘an 

A complete reorganisation of the Pathological Department has also jis 
been made, with provision of extensive new Laboratories for Pathology au 
Bacteriology, and an improved Museum for pathological specimens With a specis 
Anatomical Department. , 2g 

The Residential College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W., close to tis 
Tiospital. For terms application should be made to the Warden, Mr. Bs 
COLLIER, F.R.C.S, There are 18 Resident Appointments in the Hospita! ope: 
to Students without expense. Mg 

For prospectus apply to the Secretary. G. P. FIELD, Deap, 

r 7 7 ~ y a ae 
©O THE BENEVOLEYN? 
An URGENT APPEAL is hereby made on BEHALF of a LADY of 50, whoe 
health has entirely broken down under the strain of teaching continuonsly for 95 
years, and who has no other means of supporting herself. If 20 or 30 kind peogle 
would allow her £1 yearly each, this sum, added to ber own slender ani |p. 
sufficient means, would place her at any rate beyond the reach of absolute way: 
Coutributions will be gladly received by Mrs. H. B. (Stanesby’s Library, Shay 
street, S.W.), who has inserted this advertisement on behalf of the lady in questioy, 
and who is ready to give full particulars of the case, as well as many references iy 
London and elsewhere. 


ot 

A DYTOE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Ps SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations: 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manage, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in al! 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT + PATIENTS sent gratis ‘with fu 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATIOY, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'l'riform, London” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, SY. 
Patron—-H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALES, K.G, 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
BISHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hov. 
W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., .D.C.L. 
Vrustees—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCE, 
Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Liters 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, acoordjng 
to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Fitts Editi, 
2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 1ts. Ras 

Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
INVITE ATTENTION TO A NEW SERIES OF REPRODUCTIONS IX 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE (CARBON) OF THE WORKS OF 
SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, 
Including many famous examples lately exhibi‘ed at the New Gallery, Londoa, 
A Complete List will be sent post-free on application. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 


Autotype copies of the principal works of this master. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


The Autotype Company's Publications include many of the famous Pictures of 
this Artist reproduced in Permanent Carbon. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now Ready. New Edition of 160 pp. and Appendix. 03 Tint 
With Upwards of 109 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint 
Block Illustrations. RAW 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONTES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post,free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W:, LONBOW. 
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we, WM, HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


TWELVE PORTRAITS. By Wii114m NICHOLSON. 
MaJesTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, SIR HENRY 
Lr Mr. JUSTICE HAWBEINS, THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, 
a STONE, MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT, LORD ROBERTS, MR. 


$ 
} BB gy RepyaRD KIPLING, MR. CECIL RHODES, and PRINCE 


Portfolio, 21s. net. 
*,° tow oe of the dear 3 ty ony Lae Woodblocks and Hand- 
THE FRENCH ARMY FROM WITHIN. — , 
TROOPER 3,809 : a Private Soldier of the Third Republic. 
By LIONEL DECLE. With Illustrations by H. Chartier. 1 vol., 6s. Third 


Imp e Read this book if you would find a new and keen interest in the 
pad which crowd the daily papers just now, and if you would see a little 
bebind the tragi-comedy at Rennes. 


THE MODERN JEW. By ARNoLD Waite. 1 vol.,7s. 6d. 

TERATURE.—* The book goes Over most of the points raised by that 

UI atic figure, the modern Jew, and gives many facts and suggestions of value 
eae bllng the reader to come to a judgment.” 

By 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE: a Critical Study. 
It is many 


RANDES. A New Edition. 1 vol. 10s. net. 
oot ane There is no side of his subject which he neglects. 
Co has been avy contribution to Shakespearean literature of such 


yearssince there 


importance as this.” 
THE GHETTO. A Play Adapted from the Dutch of 
Herman Heijermans. By C. B. FERNALD. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper, 1s. 6d. 





FICTION. 
Mr. Heinemann will publish immediately a CHEAP 
EDITION of 


THE CHRISTIAN. By Hatt Caine. 


In paper covers, price Half-a-crown. 


THE MARKET PLACE. By Haroup Freperic. With 
8 Full-page Illustrations, 1 vol. 6s. (Highth Thousand. 
TIMES.—“ Harold Frederic stood head and siéulders above the ordinary run 
of novelists. ‘The Market Place’ shows this. It seizes the imagination aud ‘iolds 
the reader's interest, and it is suggestive and stimulating to thought.” 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DODO.” 
MAMMON AND CO. . F. Bensoy. 1 vol., 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Bright, piquant, and entertaining from beginning 
to end, full of humorous sayings and witty things.” 


JASPAR TRISTRAM. By A. W. Cuarke. 1 vol., 6s. 


SPBAKER.—* There is real power in it, and power of a somewhat rare kind. 
The author makes his story live as a real one in the mind of the reader.” 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for, 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
4 New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 








'COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two Guineas per annum. 
N.B.-- Two or Three Friends may 

UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 

thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
Brompton Road, S.W Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


. 
eo Wes 


And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
READJUSTMENT. 
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To THE HOLDERS OF 
COMMON STOCK OF THE CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
TWO SERMONS ON SOME OF 


THE MUTUAL INFLUENCES OF THEOLOGY AND THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES. Preached in St. Mary’s Church, Dover, on September 17th, 1899, 
during the Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
By the Ven. Archdeacon WILSON, M.A., F.G.S.  8vo, sewed, 6d. net. 








A STRIKING HISTORICAL NOVEL OF 
REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 
110th Thousand in England and America, 


RICHARD CARVEL. 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
LITERATTRE.— Has a full and stirring plot....A piece of work creditable 
both to his industry and his imagination.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“* There are some splendidly stirring scenes.” 
STANDARD.—* The story is clever throughout.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* Fall of good things.” 





VOLUMES V. AND VI. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 11 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt tops, 6s. each. 
WEE WILLIE WINKIE, and other Stories. 
SOLDIERS THREE, and other Stories, 





12 vols., in box, 14s. net. 


POETICAL WORKS OF ALFRED LORD 


TENNYSON. The People’s Edition. In 12 vols. demy 16mo, 1s. net each val 





SECOND PART NOW READY. 


THE BIBLE FOR HOME READING. Edited, 


with Comments and Reflections, for the use of Jewish Parents and Children. 
By C.G. MONTEFIORE. Second Part. Containing Selections from the Wisdom 
Literature, the Prophets, and the Psalter, together with extracts from the 
Apocrypha. Crown 8¥o, ds. 6d. net. 
CHRISTIAN WORLD.—“ Like its predecessor, full of deep interest for a wider 
than the Jewish circle to which it is immediately addressed.” 
ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


Part I. TO THE SECOND VISIT OF NEHEMIAH TO JERUSALEM. 
fecond Edition, Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISE 
by their Steamship 


LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 bp. 
to the MEDITERRANEAN. 
Cmbarking Passengers at Villefranche (Nice) on October 3rd 
Passengers leave London on October 1st. 
The following places will be visited:—SYRACUSE, PIRZUS (for Athens, 
Eleusis, &c.), CONSTANTINOPLE, PATMOS, CANDIA (Crete), MALTA, 
ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR. 
The Steamer will arrive back in London, October 30th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &c. 
Managers ( F. GREEN and CO. 2_ Head Offices, 
Managers ) 4NDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. § Fenchurch Avenue. 
For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


OOKS.~CHEAPEST BOOKSELLERS IN THE 

WORLD.—Send for Catalogues. Out-of-Print Books supplied. Please state 
wants. Our Kipling Guide-Book, with Cartoou, cloth, 1s. Lite of Lawson Tait, 
the great Abdominal Surgeon, 6d. Emerson's Complete Works, 11 vols. fine set, 
203. (cost 42s.) Books bought or exchanged.~THE HOLLAND BOOK CO, 
Grenville Buildings, Birmingham. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


~y 
S Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those désirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest stutistical and other information 

















Referring to our Notice of April 12th, 1899, holders of the ahove Stock are 
herewith notified that out of a total capital Stock of $67,275,500, $66,960.00 ! 
ave been deposited under the Plan and Agreement of Readjustment, dated | 
February 8th, 1899. | 
Holders who have not yet deposited their Stock may now deposit same with any ! 
of the undersigned on payment of $5 per share penalty, in addition to the assess- | 
nent of $2 per share, but only up to and including October 3rd, 1898. 
Dated September 2ist, 1899: 
SPEYER BROTHERS, London. 
SPEYER and CO.. New York. 
LAZ, SPEYER ELLISSEN, Frankfort-on-Main. 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS BROTHERS, Amsterdam. 
DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 
Readjusiment Managers. 


PROOKS —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the < 
B Ry Bape W.—Libraries entirely Feed ‘— wed the caucet, 


dard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bin 
for Prevents. Post orders promptly execated. Usual cash discounts. ” 





| 
| 
| 


concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists,”—Zondon Medical Record. 


The ‘*“ Allenburys’’’ Malted 





‘It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
. The Lancet. 





Food. 








Sold everywhere in 1/+, 2/-, 5/*, and 10/- tins. 
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A SELECTION OF 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE LAW OF FAITH. By the Rev. WiLtIAm Bricut, 


D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. Second Edition. 
“A very valuable theological work....Every page is the outcome of a richly 
stored mind, and a reader will find that any single theme is so treated as to sug- 
gest many truitful topics for studious thought. It is not at all a book to be read 
hurriedly ; it deserves, and will more than repay, steady attention....Dr. Bright's 
style also may be specially commended to young men who desire to learn how to 
measure their words. He is not only theologically exact, but he is also signally 
successful in attaining to that literary charm of selecting the very word which 
expresses the writer's thought.”—Guardian. 


THE CLOSED DOOR. Instructions and Meditations 
given at Various Retreats and Quiet Days. By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM 
How, First Bishop of Wakefield. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 

“The book is specially valuable for all who are engaged in pastoral work ; it is 
full of spiritual food for all devout Christians, and its piety is genuine and 
thoroughly English; an example of the best spiritual life of the Church of 


England.”—Guardian. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A 
PASTOR IN PAROCHIA. With the Appendix, fcap. 8vo, 
cloth circuit, red edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf limp antique. 10s.’6d. 
Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, red under gold edges, 12s. 6d. 
(Twenty-fourth Edition. 


THE PRAYER-BOOK : its History, Language, and Con- 
tents. By the Rev. EVAN DANIEL, M.A., Vicar of Horshanr. Crown §Svo, 
cloth boards, 6s. (Lighteenth Edition. 

“So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest which 
the subject possesses and of the high merit of this treatise on it....The ‘glossarial 
notes’ on the Prayer-book version of the Psalms are a peculiar and valuable 
ingredient in this serviceable volume, su also are condensed, but pregnant, re- 
marks upon the ‘Propria’ for each of the Sundays and festivals, which will often 
furnish the most valuable hints and references for the Sunday-school teacher and 
preacher.” —G uardian (second notice). 


AIDS TO THE STUDY OF THE BOOKS OF SAMUEL. 


By the Rev. EDWIN Hopson, M.A., Principal of St. Katharine’s College, 
Tottenham. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2 vols., 1s. 6d. each ; or 1 vol. complete, 
with Map, 2s. 6d. 
“No difficulty is left unexplained, and the contents of the book are admirably 
eummarised.”—Schoolmaster. 


THE TEACHER’S GRADUAL. Lessons on the Church 


Catechism. By the Rev. Louis STOKES, M.A., late Assistant - Diocesan 
Inspector of London. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. (Second Edition. 
“There is no better work published.”—Church Times. 
“Teachers will find it most useful.”-——Saturday Revicu. 
“ He has made the Catechism as clear as words can make it.”"—-Guardian. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for 


Children, for Women, and for Men. By S. R. CROCKETT. With numerous 
Illustrations by Gordon Browne, R.I, and W. H.C.Groome. Large crown 
&vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 6s. [ Third Edition. 
“Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must 
have recanted and repented in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘Sweetheart 
Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men.”—Times. 
“ Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the 
geason.”— World. 
“One of the daintiest ee age charming of gift- “i ”—Scotsman. 
THE SAME AUTHO 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES. ‘OF SIR TOADY 


LION, with those of General NAPOLEON SMITH. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 
“When we say it is one oi the most delightful stories about children we have 
ever read we are still short of the mark.”—Dntly Chronicle. 

“In this excellent book for children, which the elders will enjoy, Mr. Crockett 
comes right away from kailyard into a kingdom of obstreperous fancy, and is 
purely, delightfully funny, and not too Scotch....Mr. Gordon Browne's illustra- | 
Lions are as good a treat as the stor ‘y."— World. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE QUEENE. By Mary 


MACLEOD. With Introduction by Professor HALES. Drawings by A. G. 
Walker, Sculptor. Large crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s. 

“Without exception the most admirable book of the kind which we have seen. 
The tales themselves from Spenser's inimitable allegory are daintily and vividly 
told, and the glamour of the old romance rests on each picturesque passing page. 

.-The book is beautifully produced, and ought to satisfy the most fastidious and 
exacting taste.” —Lecds Mere ur). 
With 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE NURSERY. 
Large 


Preface by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Pictures by Gordon Browne, R.I. 
crown 8vo, art linen boards, gilt top, 6s., printed on superfine paper, with title 
in red and black. 
“The prettiest and most complete collection of this kind that we have seen.” 
— Westminster Gazette. 
“Tt is impossible to praise the volume too highly.”—Black and White. 


LITTLE CHRISTIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. By HEten L. 


TAYLOR. The Story of the “Pilgrim’s Progress” Simply Told. With 
numerous Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. Crown 8vo, elegantly bound in 
cloth, full gilt, 2s. 6d. 

“ This should meet with a hearty welcome.”—Church Times. 

“The child public will enjoy this book.”—Guardian. 


THE WATCHERS ON THE LONGSHIPS. By James 


F. Cops. A Tale of Cornwall in the Last Century. Illustrated by Davidson 
Knowles. Crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. [Twenty-third Edition. 
“A capital story, and one we heartily commend to boy readers, both gentle and 


eimple.”—Guardian. 
Y THE SAME AUTHOR. 
MARTIN THE SKIPPER. A Tale for Boys and Sea- 
taring Folk. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
[Tenth Edition. 


OFF TO CALIFORNIA. A Tale of the Gold Country. 
Adapted from the Flemish of Hendrik Conscience. By JAMES 
F. Cops. Illustrated by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 3s. 6d. (Fifth Edition, 


STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
“*Stories Told to a Child’ is one of the classics of children’s books, and surely 
Miss Inglelow never did better work than these little stories, which seem to be per- 
fection from whatever point we regard them.”—Spectator. 





By JEAN INGELOW. 


——$—__ 
NEW VOLUME OF 


THE *‘BICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOCRAPHy » 
On-SEPTEMBER 26th. 
Royal 8vo, 15s. netin cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, net, 
Vol. LX. (WATSON—WHEWELL) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Among the Articles included in this Volume are the Sollowing :~ 
JAMES Pg oe hh the Engineer. By Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, Bart 


ISAAC WATTS, the Hymn-writer. By the Rev. Canon LEIGH-Beyyery, 
JOHN WEBSTER, the Dramatist. By SIDNEY LEE. 

JOS{AH WEDGWOOD, the Potter. By Professor A. H. CHURCH, FRS, 
ARTHUR WELLESLEY, Duke of Wellington. By Colonel E, Ltorp 


HENRY RCEARD CHARLES WELLESLEY, first 
Diplomatist. By Lord EDMOND FirzMavnicy, M.P Earl Cowley, the 


RICHARD COLLEY WELLESLEY Marquis Well fo 
ANDER ARBUTHNOT, K.C.S. ‘ . esley By Sir Atzr. 
Sir THOMAS SPENCER WELLS, the Surgeon. By D'Arcy Power, FRos 


PAUL and PETER WENTWORTH, Parliamentar 
Elizabeth. By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES W. DIUKE, winiee under 


THOMAS WENTWORTH, Earl of Strafford. By Dr. 8. R. Garprygp, 


WILLIAM CHARLES WENTWORTH, the Chief Founde 
of Colonial Self-Government. By PATCHETT MARTIN. of the System 


JOHN WESLEY, the Methodist Leader. By the Rev. ALEXANDER Gornoy, 
BENJAMIN WEST, President of the Royal Academy. By Cosmo Moy;. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. By J. M. Rice. 


Sir CHARLES WHEATSTONE, the Adapter of the El 
By Professor SILVANUS THOMPSON, Fl ips eetete Telegraph, 


Dr. WILLIAM WHEWELL, Master of Trinity. By LESLIE Stepuey, 

*.* Volume I. was published in January, 1885, and @ further Volume will 
issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, which will be effected 
within a year from the present time, 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, §.W, 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PRIDE 
OF LIFE.” 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON, 


By Sir WM. MAGNAY, Bart., 
Author of “The Fall of a Star,” “The Pride of Life,” &, 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W, 


MA. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 


SOCIALISM: ITS STRENGTH AND ITS. WEAKNESS. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIALISM. By Gustave ut 
Boy, Author of * The Crowd,” &¢. Cloth, 16s. 

A NEW CLIMBING BOOK. 


THE CLIMBS OF NORMAN-NERUDA. Edited, and with 

an Account of his Last Climb, by MAy NORMAN-NERUDA. Profusely Illus- 

trated, Aer 2ls. (Out on Monday. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MOONLIGHT.” 


THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. By Mary E. Many. 


(Unwin's Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 
A NEW “SOCIETY” NOVEL. 














ELUCIDATION. By A. Quarry. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
This book deals with a popular craze of modern society—the search into futurity 
by means of necromancy. ‘The writer here shows that a certain measure of succes 
attends such searches. 

AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE KEY TO SOUTH AFRICA. By Moytacce 6. 
JESSETT, F.R.G.S. Cloth, 6s. (Just out. 
“Mr. Jessett’s book is a rich storehouse of information, especially worthy of 

perusal at the present moment.”—Literature. 
* Should be valuable to all who care for the Empire.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A LONDON SOLICITOR 


THE HISTORY OF A KISS. As Told to and Reported 
by ANDREW REID Cowan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

“Mr. Cowan writes ina fine easy style....If his next book is as good as this it will 
be eagerly welcomed.”—Dundee Advertiser. ; 

THE CHILDREN'S STUDY. New Volume. ; 
CANADA. By J.N. McIiwrairu, Author of “ The Making 
of Mary,” &¢c. With Frontispiece, cloth, 2s. 6d: 
NEW VOLUME IN THE OVERSEAS LIBRARY. 


A CORNER OF ASIA. By Hvucu Cuirrorp. Paper, 


Is. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. [Out on Monday. 


London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, EC. 





OOKS WANTED.—10s. each given for First Editions 
‘Jungle Book,” 1894; “ Life’s Handicap,” 1891 ; “Light that Failed, aa 
“ Hissey’s Drive through England,” 1885; “ Meredith's Richard Feverel,’ £4 
“Rhoda Fleming,” 1865; “Harry Richmond,” 1871; “Modern Love,” bee 
“Marryat’s Peter Simpie,” 1834; “Naval Offic ver.” 1829; « Jack Ashore,” ee 
“ Austen’s Emma,” 1816; “ Northanger Abbey,” 1818; “ Pride.” 1813; “Sense a 





London: 3 Paternoster Buildings, E.C.; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 





Sensibility,” 1811.’ Rare books supplied. State wants. BAKER'S GREAT BOOk- 
SHOP, Birmingham. 
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ve d@ Powerful Story of modern 
nai tte NiSue HOSTS OF THE LORD,” 
nie Authoress of “ On the Face of the Waters. 
byt 





NoW READY. 
THE. OCTOBER NUMBER 
. OF THE 


\LL MALL MAGAZINE. 
a ORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 





Baited by L 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


tah vrumber is NOW READY, and 
~ eet RTICLES and STORIES of 

ama interest. The Illustrations of the October 
a snag greater in number and general ex- 
a noe than those of any other magazine. 


PR Number contains the opening 

Th OTOP OWERFUL STORY OF INDIAN 

ety by Mrs. Flora Annte Steel, entitled 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. 

Illustrated by Mr. L. Raven Hill. 
swONG THE SPECIAL ARTICLES ARE:— 

4 AMERICAN LANGUAGE. 

a William Archer.. A paper which discusses 
tle question of “Americanisms” from a Philo- 
iocieal pomt of view. This article should be 
willy read on both sides of the Atlantic. 

SOME LITERARY LANDMARKS OF PARIS. 
“gninteresting account of some famous Parisian 
jouses. 

PEACE SOCIETY AND WHAT IT HAS 

» ACCOMPLISHED. ; 

An important article by Dr. Evans Darby, the 
Honorary Secretary of the Peace Society. 

(APITALS OF GREATER BRITAIN: SYDNEY. 
Amarvellous story of enterprise and progress. 

AFRICAN BIG GAME. 

A paper of great interest to al} sportsmen, by 
W.A. Baillie-Grohman, 

LADY BYRON. ; 

Abright and. telling criticism of Lady Byron by 
Mr, W. E. Henley. 

SUPPRESSED PLATES. 

Anarticle dealing with some curious drawings by 
Charles Keene and Frederick Sandys. 


Tie following complete Stories are contained tn the 
October Number :— 

THE PRICE OF THE GRINDSTONE AND THE 

DRUM. GILBERT PARKER. 

APOOR GENTLEMAN. GEORGE GISsiNnG. 


THE MAGNANIMITY OF A MAN OF PLEASURE. 
H. G. WELLs. 


BERNARD CarEs, 
Mary A. DICKENS. 


AN UGLY CUSTOMER. 
ASTRANGE BUSINESS. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS, ° 
The October Number of the PALL. MALL MAGA- 
TINE contains drawings by LL. Raven Hill, A. S. 
Iartrick, F. H. Townsend, J. Walter West, G. Gren- 
vile —s E. J. Sullivan, Herbert Cole, S. H. Sime, 
and others, 





THE FRONTISPIECE. 
The Frontispiece consists of an exquisite photo- 
travure after the Picture by Sir EDWARD BURNE- 


JONES, 
THE WOOD NYMPH. 





OFFICES: 
SCHARING.CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 





IRKBECK. BANK. 
J _ ESTABLISHED 1851. 
WUTHAMPTON BLDGS., ¢ hancery Lane, London. 
zs INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 
IWO-AND-A-HALF PER. CENT. INTEREST 
towed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
{WO PER CENT on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
0 the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 


viow £100 
Fay Ee ALMANACK, with particulars, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Ma nager. 















Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 399 
Srand) payable to “ John Baker.” 





To ensure insertion Advertisements should 
mach the Publishing Office not later than the 
It post on Friday. 





NOTICE. ~In future the Is DEX tothe“ SPECTATOR” 
wl be published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from 
Jinuary to June, and from July to December), on the 
Hird Saturday in January and Juiy. Cloth Cases for 
Pe Half-yearly Volumes may de obtained through any | 





Appendix. 


Now ready, with Portrait and Facsimile, 5s. 


THE TRAGEDY OF DREYFUS. 


Mr. G. W. STEEVENS, Author of ‘‘ With Kitchener to 
Khartum,” &c., has written a clear, concise, and unbiassed exposi- 
tion of the Case, in which the Main Issues and the Principal Actors 
stand out in vivid relief ; the Volume opens with a brief Summary 
of Events prior to the recent Court-Martial, and the most important 
Documents laid before the Court of Cassation are printed in the 





WHITE MAN’S AFRICA. 


of “ The German Struggle for Liberty,” &c. 
and from Photographs by the Author. 


to-day.”"—African Critic. 


of the late Empress of Austria. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF AN EMPRESS. 


Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo,cloth elegant, 7s. 6d. 


“*The Martyrdom of an Empress’ is a tragic story, and is causing little short of a sensation....One hasa 
feeling that here in the main, we have the truth set before us regardless of consequences.” —Gentlewoman. 


“Never perhaps in the course of history have the tragic secrets of a palace been so unreservedly revealed.” 
NINTH THOUSAND. 


WHEN THE SLEEPER WAKES: a Story of the Years to 


PRESIDENT KRUGER. 
By Pouttney Bicetow, Author 


Profusely Illustrated from Drawings by R. Caton Woodville, 
Demy 8vo, cloth ornamental, 16s. 

NOTE.—The Daily Mail, September Sth, 1899, says:—‘*One of the best personal accounts of President 
Kruger is contained in Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s informing book ‘White Man’s Africa.’ In this volume you have 
the situations of Briton and Boer described and criticised by a cultured American.” 

“ By a long way the best, fullest, most interesting, and most entertaining account of South Africa as it exists 


With a Portrait 


—St. James's Gazette. 








(ESTABD. 1835.) 


of the Policy Holders alone. 





STRONG RESERVES. 








NO AGENTS EMPLOYED, 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 


Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 





1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantecs Issued. 


CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 


_ 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 


LOW EXPENSE RATE. 


ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM, 


LONDON, E.C. 


1899. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 





A THIN COCOA. 


EPP S’'sS 


the place. 


and CO., Limited, Hommopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which. it .is now, with many, beneficially taking 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. | 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 

be sent post-free for nine stamps.-JAMES EPPs 








Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
of business should NoT he addressed to the 
EDITOR, but te the PUBLISHER, I Wellington 
uiseler or Newsagent, or from the Office,at 1/6 cach | Street, Strand, W.C. 








| 
| 


sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. } 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 


Come. By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Time Machine,” “The War of the Worlds,” &c. With 
Illustrations, crown Svo, cloth extra, és. 
Z-ARPER and BROTHERS, Publishers, London and New York. 
METROPOLITAN LIFE| MEDOC. 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. Per Dozen 


VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light. Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found — to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


Bots. }-Bota, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with trom the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and. the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 


17/6 9 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 


Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 
All who know' these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
Com- 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 6€0., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 

Established 1837. 





of 


Incorporated 1880, 





Paid-up Capital ...... eeceveceese£ 1,500,009 
TOGOEVS POE 6 cccecccscceseduase 750,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors.... 3,900,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS ‘on DEMAND 


are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 


Colonies. 


BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 


for collection. 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 


which may be ascertained on application. 


W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
- Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules are. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO0.’S LIST, 


SECOND EDITION. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY FIELD-MARSHAL 
THE RIGHT HON. VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, &.P., 
G.C.B., &c., COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


By Lieut.-Col. G. F. R. HENDERSON, 
Professor of Military Art and History, the Staff College. 


With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans, 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


NEW SERIES OF 
PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


AULD LANG SYNE. 
SECOND SERIES. 
MY INDIAN FRIENDS. 


By the Right. Hon. Professor MAX MULLER. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


AULD LANG SYNE. FIRST SERIES. 


With 
Portrait, Sv. 10s. 6d. 


CONTENTS.—Musical Recollections — Literary Retollections—Recollections of 
Royalties—Beggars. 


THE LIFE AND CAMPAIGNS OF 
ALEXANDER LESLIE, 


First Earl of Leven. 
By C. SANFORD TERRY, M.A., 
University Lecturer in History in the University of Aberdeen. 
With Portrait, aes and 4 Plans, 8vo, 16s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CASTLE, TOWN, 


AND PORT OF DOVER. By the Rev. 8. P. H. STATHAM, late Semitic 
scholar, Queens’ College, Cambridge; Chaplain to the Forces; and Rector of 
*t. Mary-in-the-Castle. With 4 Plates and 12 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


OUTLINES of THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


OTHAR MEYER, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Tiibingen. 
Translated by Professors P. PHILLIPS BEDSON, D.Sc., and W. CARLETON 
WILLIAMS, B.Sc. Second Edition, 8vo, 9s [Next week. 








NEW BOOK BY DEAN FARRAR. 


TEXTS EXPLAINED; or, Helps to Under- 


stand the New Testament. By F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Canter- 
bury, and Deputy Clerk of the Closet to the Queen. Crown 8vo, és. 
(Next week. 
CHURCH WORK IN BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


being a Memoir of the Episcopate of Acton Windeyer Sillitoe, D.D., D.C.L., 
First Bishop of New Westminster. By the Rev. HERBERT H. GowEN, 
F.R.G.S. With 2 Portraits and 16 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s. [Next week. 


A NEW DIVINITY, and other Stories of 


Hindu Life. By “CHOLA.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


OCTOBER, 1899. Price SIXPENCE. 

PaRSON KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. 

Chap, 23. The Saving of Smilinda. 

Chap. 24. Smilinda’s New Footman. 
Stay! By Walter Herries Pollock. 
A FamILy LIVING. By Archibald Marshall. 
A FarMER’s YEAR.—XIV. By H. Rider Haggard. 
AN ITALIAN LANDLORD. By C. and L. Tod-Mercer. 
THE WaRD Boy: an Episode of the Plaguein Bombay. By E. I. R. H. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SuIP. By Andrew Lang, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

on the most favourable terms, orders for their ova STANDAKD PUBLICATIONS 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.-CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


‘PBUDEN TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848, 





INVESTED FUNDS .. oe oe owe 


«+ £53,000,000, 





inc 
Messrs. HUTCHINSON & CO, announe, 


this day 
THE ROMANCE OF LUDWIG Il 
OF BAVARIA, 


By FRANCES GERARD, with 54 Illustrations, 16, 





and on Monday next, simultaneously here ay 
in America, 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MAKEPEACE THACKERAy 


By LEWIS MELVILLE, in 2 vols. demy 8vyo, 32s, 
with Photogravure Portraits, Facsimile of Handwriting, ang 
a number of Drawings, 


THIS DAY. 
NEW NOVEL BY ROSA N. CAREY. 


MY LADY FRIVOL 


In cloth gilt, 6s, with 16 Illustrations by Bertha Neéwooniy 


SECOND LARGE EDITION OF — 
JOSEPH HATTON’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE WHITE KING OF MANOA. 


In cloth gilt, és. 


TALES OF NEW JAPAN. 


By Mrs. HUGH FRASER, - 
Author of “A Diplomatist’s Wife in Japan.” 


THE CUSTOM of the COUNTRY, 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 


**Mrs. Fraser has written a beautiful and an original -book.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


A NEW NOVEL OF WELSH LIFE. 


THE PATRONESS. 
By G. M. GEORGE. 
“Mrs. George’s new novel gives further evidence of what was indicated by br 
first, ‘The Valley of Sorek,’ that she is a writer who should have a distinct futur. 
Once more she moves strongly and at ease in a pure and purifying moral aty. 


sphere, and displays some real grasp of human character and_poweér of giving 
individuality thereto.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The story is one of which no novelist could but feel proud, and one that will 
read widely.”"—Bristol Times. 


London: HUTCHINSON and CO., Paternoster Row. 


NOTICE. 
ON SEPTEMBER 27th 
will be published CHARLES NEUFELD' 
Account of his Twelve Years’ Captivity 
in Omdurman, entitled 


A PRISONER OF THE KHALEEFA. 


Ié will contain numerous Illustrations, 
Portraits, Maps, and Plans, demy 8vo, 12. 


*.* The whole of the First Edition has been subscribed 
for, A Second Edition is in. rapid preparation. 











ON SEPTEMBER 27th, 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S New Book, 
entitled 


LITTLE NOVELS OF ITALY. 


Crown Sv0, 65. 
A Series of Five Stories of Italian Lift 





London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
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“AUTHOR'S EDITION DE LUXE 


OF THE WORKS OF 


MARK TWAIN. 


ONLY SIX HUNDRED COPIES FOR SALE IN’ ENGLAND. 








ARK TWAIN ie, all things considered, America’s greatest living writer, and the readers of his books all the world over must 
M be numbered by the million ; indeed, he has, with but one possible exception, the largest audience of any author now using 
the English language. This audience is made up of many varied publics ; and he has attained his immense popularity be- 

cause the qualities which he possesses in so high a degree appeal to the moods of so many different classes of readers of all ages. 


Mark TWAIN is constantly spoken of as “the world’s greatest humourist,” and it is undoubtedly as a humourist pure and simple 
that he is best known and best beloved. He is, however, much more than a favoured exciter of mirth; he is, indeed, many-sided. His 
readers find in him the entertaining story-teller ; the picturer of old times and local conditions, mostly autobiographic, such as are recorded 
in his three great Mississippi Valley books; the historical novelist, in romances the scenes of which are laid in Europe of the past, 
embellished by a fantastic setting ; the rough-and-ready philosopher ; the keen and clever observer of passing events; and the 
brilliant essayist. 

“J have no hesitation in saying that MARK TWAIN is one among the greatest of contemporary makers of fiction,” says Mr. Andrew 
lang; “I claim for Mark TWAIN a foremost place among the benefactors of the world,” writes Mr. W. T. Stead ; and the undoubtedly 
crowing appreciation of his great services, both as a humourist and a deep thinker on social problems, has created a widespread desire 
for Complete Uniform Edition of his writings ; in response to which demand Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS have pleasure in announcing 
the publication of an EDITION DE LUXE in twenty-two volumes, to be called 


THE AUTHOR’S EDITION, 

which, it is hoped, may be found worthy of the fame of its author. This Edition will be illustrated, and will contain matter not hitherto 
included in any collection of his Works ; it will be limited to Twenty Author's copies and to SIX HUNDRED COPIES for sale in Great Britain 
and its dependencies ; it will be published at the rate of one entire work per month, those books extending to two volumes (see list below) 
being thus each issued in a complete form. The AUTHOR'S EDITION can be subscribed for only in Sets, at 12s, 6d. net the volume ; and 
the First Volume of each Set will be SIGNED BY THE AUTHOR. 

Early application is necessary in order to secure copies of this limited AUTHOR'S EDITION, orders for which will be allotted strictly 
in the order of application. 

The Selection of Mr. BRANDER MATTHEWS to write a Biographical Criticism of MARK TWAIN and his literary work will, it is believed, 
enhance the value of the AUTHOR'S EDITION. This Introduction will be included in the First Volume of the Series, which volume will 
contain also a specially written Preface by MARK TwaIn. The arrangement of the twenty-two volumes will be as follows :— 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


THE INNOCENTS ABROAD. Illustrated FOLLOWING THE EQUATOR [“ More 
by PETER NEWELL. With Biographical Criticism by Tramps Abroad ”’]. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, Frepx. 











BRANDED MEATIHEWA, <.cccssisessccssscscccssscsiecoassceassvece 2 vols. DEREMAN, SU OUNGUE: << 5.ccescesceiescacncsesayesnascactontaeseees 2 vols. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. Illustrated by T. DE ROUGHING IT. Illustrated by B. W. Curz- 

IUEEIRUM MINNIE. cgyexacesveat<eaeccseseh sdacceseiegsscussdeccuduesaevsen 2 vols. BUPIUUI circus \cands aucudeaxared dcavepacscuduieccqusenenieiee sevecseoee 2 vols. 
LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. Illustrated by E. H. Garrert........... TN t 

FICTION. 

THE GILDED AGE. Illustrated by W. T. PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. [Illustrated by 

MMOS Yeunesctacccacyeveccscsssaeessasucuactssinadeccuncrancseataed 2 vols. Woe We SEPEIDEN 5 asacs84 i sicdccusanedetcecscaccyudueldsedvaedsdaiodna 1 vol. 
THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAW- THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. 

YER. Illustrated by J. G. BROWN .............scccscssses 1 vol. Illustrated by FRANK T. MEBRILL ........ccccccossecceeeeees 1 vol. 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN. _ Illustrated by A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 

ME A Dhara ccc di'ssvucss can coeencs crevacasiiseavecsavessxens 1 vol. ARTHUR’S COURT. [Illustrated by Dan Bearp 1 vol. 
JOAN OF ARC, Illustrated by F. V. Do MOnD.owoo..o.c..ccccescccsscescscssscescecsceecscececsseccesesees ssid 2 vols, 

SHORT STORIES AND SKETCHES. 

Vol. I.—Illustrated by F. B. OPPER..w... eee 1vol. | Vol. III.—Illustrated by Dan BEARD .................. 1 vol. 
Vol. II.—Illustrated by A. B. FROST... ccs 1 vol. | LITERARY BSGAVG.............0..cceccccccesese ‘ini 1 voi. 


Other Illustrations will be supplied by ALLAN GILBERT, THOMAS FOGARTY, and JonN HARLEY. 


' Subscribers to the AUTHOR'S EDITION will have the opportunity of subscribing for any additional volames of MARK TWAIN’s 
orks that may be written and published in the same form subsequently, thus enabling them to keep their Sets complete. 


The type used will be large and clear, with ample spacing and generous margins to the page; whilst the Old Chester pure rag deckle- 
edged paper, light in weight and soft to the touch, has been manufactured specially for this Edition, with the‘ MARK TWAIN” water-mark 


upon every sheet. The size of the volumes will be octavo (about 8} by 6 in. external) ; t i i i 
2 fer dang tras el oa ( k by 6in rnal) ; and they will be bound in a handsome Holliston 


As regards the Il{ustrations, artists whose previous work seemed speciall i S 
regi Titus &, s 6 y to fit them for the different volumes have been chosen. - The 
henge will contain also Portraits of the Author, reproduced from photographs and paintings executed at as nearly as possible the same 
— “g those at which the different books were written. These Portraits will include a reproduction of the latest portrait of MARK 
AIN, the work of the Italian painter Spiridon, painted at Vienna in 1898 ; this Mr. Clemens declares to be the best portrait he ever had. 


Copies may be ordered through all Booksellers. Prospectuses may also be had, 





London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CASSELL AND COMPANY’s 


First List of New and Forthcoming Volumes, 


MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF LYON PLAYFAIR, First Lod § 


Playfair of St. Andrews. By Sip Wemyss Reid. With Two Portraits, 21s. 





sae 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. Edited by Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., Director 


of the National Gallery. Illustrating every picture in the National Gallery. In 3 vols. £7. 7s. the Set net. 


OUR RARER BRITISH BREEDING BIRDS: their Nests, Eggs, and Summer 


Haunts. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. With about Seventy Illustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature by C. Kearton. 7s. 6d. 








LIFE OF THE REV. C. A. BERRY, D. D. By the Rev. J. S. Drummond, and Mrs 


BERRY. Witha Rembrandt Photogravure Portrait, 6s. 





ee 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE SHIP OF STARS. By Q(A. T. Quiller-Couch). 6s. 
A BITTER HERITAGE. By J. Bloundelle-Burton. 6s, 
JENETHA’S VENTURE. By Colonel Harcourt. 6s. 
THE VIZIER OF THE TWO-HORNED ALEXANDER. By Frank Stockton, 


With Twenty-one Full-page Illustrations, 6s. 


THE LITTLE NOVICE. By Alix King. 6s. 
PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. By William Pigott. 6s. 
ROXANE. By Louis Creswicke. 6s. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. With nearly Fifty New and tila 


Illustrations by Wal Paget. Expressly Prepared 0. this Edition. 6s. 





STAR-LAND. By Sir Robert Stawell Ball, LL. D., F.R.S., F. R. A. S. New and Revised 


Edition, with Rembrandt Fre ontis spiece and Ninety-four Illustrations in Text, 7: 





PERIL AND PATRIOTISM: True Tales of Heroic Deeds. and Startling Adventures, 


Profusely Illustrated with Stirring Pictures oy ssly prepared for the Work. Complete in 2 vols., 4s. each ; or 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 


THE WARS OF THE ’NINETIES: a History of the Warfare of the Last Ten Years 


of the Nineteenth Century. By A. HILLIARD ATTERIDGE. Profusely Illustrated. Complete in 1,vol., 7s. 6d. 








CHEAP EDITIONS OF MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF FRANCIS CLUDDE. _ 3s. 6d. 
FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MINISTER OF FRANCE. _ 3s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. Edited. . by 


SIR WEMYSS REID, With Contributions by Eminent Authorities. With Original Illustrations, 7s. @d.; or in 2 vols., 9s. 











FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. By F. E. Hulme, F.LS., F.S.A. Containing 


TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY EXQUISITE COLOURED PLATES. Vol. VI., completing the work, now ready, $s. 6d. 


—-) 





MASTER CHARLIE: Painter, Poet, Novelist, and Teacher. With numerous Examples 


of his Work Collected by C. S. HARRISON and S, H. HAMER. Picture boards, 1s. 6d. 


YEARLY VOLUMES. 
CASSELL’S MAGAZINE YEARLY;THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


VOLUME. With upwards of One Thousand Original Illustrations, 85. YEARLY VOLUME. With Special Plates, and about 800 Illustrations, 15, 


THE QUIVER YEARLY VOLUME LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS 


With about Nine Hundred Illustrations, and Coloured Picture, 7s. 6d. | printed in ‘Colour. "Biante! 3s, 6d. : ager gilt, 5s 


CHUMS YEARLY VOLUME. hee -PEEP YEARLY VOLUME. With 


—) 





Eight Coloured Plates, and numerous other Pictures in Colour. , Boards 


Thirteen Coloured Plates, nearly 200 Complete Stories, 6 Serials, §s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris, New York, and Melbourne. 


———— 
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